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FOR THE BEST OF CARE 


Bring your lord hack homel 


We 


our cars far better than we have learned 


Americans have learned to drive 


to care for them. The cars are built so 
well—will withstand so much abuse 
and neglect — that we have growh a 
little spoiled about the real importance 
of good service, and how to get it best 
and most economically. 

We mention this because our own 
Ford cars especially have always been 
built “take it” 


because Ford owners have good and 


so well to and 
inexpensive service open to them the 
whole country over. 


To any car owner who ts interested 


right now in the best possible service 


investment in his car. and to Ford 
owners above all. 
sible and timely suggestions. 

First, 


for any 


“back home” 
Your Ford 


dealer knows your Ford best. His men 


bring your car 


work it needs. 
are trained specialists in your car’s 
special mechanical nature. They work 
with Ford parts, and with the proper 
tools to do the job both right and 
quickly, without lost motion or exces- 
sive labor costs to you. And also, in a 
Ford dealer’s shop your car becomes 


something more than just a “job” — 


we make these sen-’ 





Your Ford Dealer knows your lord best... 


he wants your future business as a new 


car buyer, and he knows that good 
service is one of his best ways to win It. 


Second, 


for service soon enough and regularly, 


see that your car Comes In 


Proper care and adjustments at the 


right time—instead of repairs made 


too late through needless neglect — 


will save your money, save your car, 


and provide y you with better and safer 
transportation in the bargain. 
Now. a good car 


more than ever, 


deserves good care—and the best place 


to get itis “back home!” 





Ask him for the low prices on Genuine Ford Replacement and Exchange Parts! 
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PLANNING WORLD STRATEGY......P. 7 
Three of the world’s most prominent men 
—Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin—are 
negotiating decisions that vitally affect 
the role of the United States in the present 
world conflict. Middleman for all three is 
the President’s closest confidant—Harry 
L. Hopkins. Behind the scenes, this once- 
obscure social worker wields important in- 
fluence at hurried conferences in Washing- 
ton, London and Moscow. This is the story 
of his activities; the outline of policies now 
being decided in the capitals of the nations 
fighting the Axis. Here is the picture of 
world history in the making. 


DELAYS IN BOMBER PROGRAM...... a 7 
Only a few weeks ago President Roosevelt 
set a goal for heavy-bomber production to 
be reached next year; now it turns out 
that the goal may not be reached for 
two years or more. Why has United States 
production of bombers fallen far behind 
schedule in face of the crying wants of 
the democracies in the Far East, in Eu- 
rope and in Russia? This article tells 
the answers; gives all available data on 
actual deliveries of these vital war ma- 
chines. 


DEFENSE UNEMPLOYMENT ............ P. 10 
A new kind of defense problem—wide- 
spread unemployment in certain industries 
—is now emerging to threaten the “guns 
and butter” prosperity enjoyed so far in 
this country. Painful readjustments face 
industries which, cut off from supplies 
needed for normal production, must find 
new uses for machines and men. Here is 
the way the situation developed; what it 
means to the communities, industries and 
individuals affected. 


A UNION’S WARTIME POLICY........ P.12 
“Grim hardship by Christmas”—that’s 
what leaders of the CIO’s automobile union 
see in prospect for some 215,000 of the in- 
dustry’s workers if plans to curtail auto 
output go through. Here are the reasons 
for their pessimism, and their plans to ease 
the shock of transferring from auto-making 
to gun-making. Told also are the inside 
politics of this important labor group, as 
revealed at the union’s convention last 
week. 


THE GASOLINE ‘BLACKOUT’..........P. 14 
Defense officials are watching closely the 
campaign along the Eastern Seaboard for 
voluntary curtailment of gasoline consump- 
tion—as a test of methods to ease con- 
sumption of materials needed for the arms 
program. That’s the deeper significance of 
the current campaign, which may be only 
the forerunner of enforced rationing in 
many lines of home supplies. Here is what 


aEEBe 24 


NEWS within the eons 


the test shows so far, and the picture of 
Government efforts to meet the gasoline 
shortage. 


PRG WHIIIOD cccbncsicsicnssecedicccsesens P. 20 
More than $7,000,000,000 in foreign wealth 
located within our borders is now under 
the strict surveillance of the United States 
Government. Control over this vast trea- 
sure is a powerful weapon for the U.S. in 
the economic war against totalitarian na- 
tions. The Pictogram tells how the funds 
are used to help those resisting aggression 
and to hamstring Axis finances abroad; 
shows how the hoard has grown with the 
spread of conquest over the world. 


FREEDOM FOR PHILIPPINES?.......... P. 22 


For years the American people argued 
about what to do with the Philippine Is- 
lands, chief United States possession in 
the Far East. Congress finally promised 
the Islands independence in 1946—but re- 
cent Japanese aggressions have caused 
many who favored the measure to change 
their stand. This issue’s Question of the 
Week reveals how outstanding authorities 
on insular affairs and foreign relations look 
at the question today; presents both sides 
of a problem that has important implica- 
tions for the military and economic safety 
of this country. 


AMERICA’S EXPORT TRADE............ P, 32 


Newspaper headlines tell the diplomatic 
story of the United States as big brother 
of the democracies; mounting trade vol- 
umes tell the economic story of the United 
States as the arsenal of democracy. For- 
eign commerce is at the highest level since 
1929: exports to the British Empire are 
double the prewar rate; imports from 
Latin America are 65 per cent higher this 
year than last; trade with Asia and Africa 
is rising to unprecedented heights. It all 
adds up to a picture of fundamental 
changes in the world economy. Here is the 
pattern in full; the influence of the war on 
the United States as a world trader. 
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The March of toe Nowy 


Rise in Defense Production . . . Compromise on Property Seizures... 








Meeting Shortage of Scrap Metals . . . New Work for Silk Industry 


Defense Production. A 9,000-mile, 
three-week defense survey by Director 
General Knudsen, of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, reveals these facts: 
Airplane engines—production doubled 
since June, 1940, with engine builders 
appearing to be a “little ahead” of air- 
plane manufacturers. Aluminum—“Com- 
ing through all right, but we know we'll 
have to expand next year.” Machine 
tools—Since the first of the year producing 
at rate of about $800,000,000 worth of 
machine tools a year, “and we'll prob- 
ably reach a rate of about $900,000,000 
or $1,000,000,000 by the end of the year.” 
Defense plants—Some 65,000 firms 
throughout country engaged in defense 
production. 

The Knudsen forecast—‘T think that we 
will reach peak production by the sum- 
mer or fall of 1942, and this includes 
ships.” 


* + * 


Steel. Defense timetable called for pro- 
duction of 81,000,000 tons of ingot steel 
for 1941. Steel mills, operating close to 
capacity, turned out 41,000,000 tons in 
first six months but prospects are that 
second half-year will see a decrease. 

Defense officials admit priority system 
may be the significant factor. Reason is 
that some rating orders are confusing 
and force inefficient milling operations. 
Manufacturers of consumer goods are 
steadily being edged into the cold by di- 
version of materials to arms industries, 
with increasing uneasiness on part of 
Washington over growth of paradoxical 
depression areas in midst of the defense 
boom. (Page 10.) 


* * * 


Scrap Metal. Industry is using about 
1,000,000 tons of scrap iron and steel 


every week, with present stocks on hand 
only enough for another six weeks. Offi- 
cial Washington began a three-way drive 
to ease an admittedly serious situation: 
started investigating alleged monopolistic 
practices in scrap markets; started price 
adjustments at Gulf ports to encourage 
shipping to Eastern ports; started drive to 
junk worn-out automobiles. 

The OPM figures automobile “grave- 
yards” now hold between 3,000,000 and 
7,000,000 rusted cars. About 2,500,000 
cars are junked each year. OPM would 
like to see the junk rate stepped up con- 
siderably. Officials are eyeing other po- 
tential sources. 


* + 


Silk. First official act to remedy mass 
unemployment in silk industries, caused 
by freezing order, is the setting up by 
OPM and the Office of Price Administra- 
tion and Civilian Supply of a joint silk 
section to study displacement of some 
175,000 workers. Major problem is con- 
version of silk hosiery machines to use 
of cotton and rayon fibers. Some Govern- 
ment officials think transition to syn- 
thetic fibers can be achieved without halt 
in operations. Ahead is rapid expansion 
in nylon. Restrictions on its use have 
been removed by du Pont. Major impetus 
is given to cotton trade. Department 
of Agriculture specialists have 150 cotton 
hose designs ready. 


* *& 


Property Seizure. Only after first dras- 
tic proposals had been considerably “wa- 
tered down” did Congress approve the 
property seizure bill. Compromise bill now 
permits the President to requisition equip- 
ment, supplies, munitions, and machinery 
required for defense only if such articles 
are immediately needed and cannot be sup- 
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plied by industry. Property cannot kk 
seized until all means of obtaining it at a 
fair price have been exhausted. 

Two amendments offer property owners 
some degree of safeguard. One permits 
Government to be sued if the owner is not 
satisfied with the price offered. Another 
provides that the property may not be 
taken if it is in use and needed for the 
owner’s business operations. (Page 15.) 


* * * 


Oil. Oil pinch becomes tighter with diver. 
sion of four tankers to Russia. Pacific 
Coast now may experience same gasoline 
curfew as Atlantic Coast. Petroleum Co. 
ordinator Ickes forecasts shortage of avia- 
tion gasoline. Also expresses disappoint- 
ment over ineffectiveness of voluntary 
gasoline conservation campaign, strongly 
hints of mandatory rationing. Mr. Ickes 
also calls for immediate expansion of ail 
industry, says U.S. refining capacity is 
inadequate to cope with mounting military 
needs. (Page 14.) 
* * * 

Labor. Four new labor disputes were be- 
fore the National Defense Mediation 


Board. Vital to Government was the strike 
called at the Federal Shipbuilding ani 


Drydock Co., Kearny, N. J., which held w | 


launching of the new cruiser Atlanta and 
bottled some $450,000,000 worth of addi- 
tional shipping. Officials foresaw the dis 
pute winding up at the White House with 
recommendations for federal control. (Page 
30.) 

At the United Auto Workers conver- 
tion, leaders warned delegates of “grim 
hardship” by Christmas because of pro- 
posed auto production curtailment. Left 
and right-wing feuds highlighted the ses 
sions. (Page 12.) 


* #2 


Copper. Supply for this month is e 
pected to be about 110,000 tons. Defense 
orders with the A rating probably will take 
80,000 tons. Essential civilian needs will 
run to 45,000 tons. Total needs thus run 
15,000 tons over available supply—with 
little indication that the shortage will be 
filled. The long-range picture is evel 
gloomier. Hardest hit will be automobiles, 
refrigerators, washing machines, radios. 


* * * 


(On pages referred to in parenthest 
above will be found more extended treat: 
ment of the topics mentioned.) 
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NEW SGA 


Turning point in this war is near at hand; is back of historic exchanges 
between Hopkins and Stalin, between Roosevelt and his aides, Churchill and his. 

At_stake: Over-all war strategy; over-all decisions on part to be played 
from now on by U. S. in supplying Britain, in stopping Japan, in aiding Russia. 

Not that U. S. is getting set for a sudden war jump. It doesn't seem to be. 

Actually: War threats in the Atlantic are fading temporarily. But: It's now 
necessary to decide on how to stop Japan, or what to do if Japanese seek to block 
aid to Russia, on how to divide up U. S. war materials between Britain, Africa, 
the Far East, Russia and this country's own armed forces. 

The game is one for world power, for the right to make the rules. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 











Line-up as seen by high U. S. officials looks like this..... 

On one side: Hitler, holding the main strength, with Mussolini and Hirohito 
as allies. In support: The world's strongest army, now deeply involved in Rus- 
sia; a mass of war-weary, partially hungry people; an industry strained to the 
breaking point, trying to process a growing variety of substitute materials. 

On the other side: U. S., offering the main economic strength, with the 
British Empire, China, the Dutch Empire and Russia holding the front lines. In 
Support: The world's strongest navies; more than three-fourths of the world's 
industrial power; the great bulk of the world's raw materials; populations that 
are little strained; a vast, still unharnessed war potential. 

Hitler's whole strategy rested on a gamble that enemies could be picked off 
one by one; that immense U. S. and British power would not be mobilized. 

What's now going on suggests that Hitler's gamble is a losing one. 














As matters now stand at home..... 

A prosperity spree, a boom of record proportions, is under way. 

Pay rolls are 50 per cent bigger than average of New Deal years. Farmers 
are taking in as many dollars as in 1929 and are spending them faster than ever 
before. Businessmen never were so busy and never had such profits, before taxes. 

It's fine for everybody but draftees earning $21 a month. 

But: Today's spree may not continue uninterrupted; may not always be so de- 
lightful as it seems to a great many people right now. 

The reasons why: Pretty soon there won't be enough silk stockings for 
everybody. Then there may not be enough gasoline in the East. After that a lot 
of factories may begin to close for lack of raw materials. Then prices will be- 
gin to skyrocket. Finally there are going to be taxes and then more taxes. 

Period ahead is to be one of great activity, but a hectic one, too. 

Not everyone is to be happy; not everyone will adjust readily to growing in- 
flation; not everyone is to thrive in an economy geared to armament. 

Duration of a war boom period will depend upon the war's duration. 

On that point..... 




















(over) 
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A short war: A war that ends sometime in 1943 with a Hitler collapse; a war 
that will run a minimum of two more years while forces spend themselves. 

A long war: A war that would run on--with sporadic fighting--for many years; 
a war during which new world trade alignments would be forged. 

Such is official thinking; such the basis for U. S. planning. 

Roosevelt emphasis is on preparation for a long war; is on building an in- 
mense war industry on top of peacetime industry; is on creating a vast new navy 
for use by 1946; is on slower motion at first and faster motion in the future. 

However: The President's long war calculation may prove a wrong one. 











It's not more than a 50-50 prospect that the House will go along with the 
Senate in voting an 18 months' extension of service for Guardsmen and draftees. 

The reason: Men in service and their families can't see any reason for an- 
other 18 months of training; can't see the emergency that others talk about. 
Neither can a growing number of Congressmen. War threats seem to be receding. 

Also: Morale admittedly is hard to maintain in an inactive army. 

If extended service is voted, plan is to send large numbers of troops to 
outlying bases; is to give the men a chance to see some of the world. 











Lack of equipment is another factor undermining Army morale. 

However: Outlook now is for a steady pick-up in production of basic weap- 
ons; is for a greatly improved supply of small arms and ammunition. 

Adequate supply of artillery, antiaircraft equipment, aircraft is months 
away. Size of the task of supplying a modern army still isn't understood in this 
country or in Britain; still is more immense than production plans suggest. 





As for the war itself... : 
> Russia: Still doing far better than U. S. experts predicted. Official 
view now is that there is "ground for confidence" in Russia's ability to hold. 

Japan: Apparently checked, temporarily, in her southern push; apparently 
preparing to see what luck she can have in an attack on Russia in the north. 

Britain: Getting time to perfect her defenses still further; getting a 
chance to devote more effort to clearing Atlantic shipping lanes. 

Germany: Undergoing great losses of material and serious losses of man power 
in Russia; up against a problem that may not be solved before winter sets in. View 
is more and more widespread that Hitler has passed his peak. 

U. S.: Ready for war at sea, if it comes, but still expecting to avoid an 
actual fight. Most dangerous situation today is in the Pacific; is caused by Japa- 
nese moves that are regarded by U. S. Navy as involving U. S. supply lines. 

Over-all: So long as Russia keeps German armies busy, this country and Brit- 
ain are given a respite; are given a chance to catch up on armament. 


In CongreSSeececee 

Urge to get rich quick out of this emergency atmosphere is irresistible. 

For example: Both houses have decided to "freeze" stocks of wheat and cotton 
that were Supposed to be available to keep market prices in check. Only two House 
votes kept a White House veto of a log-rolled road construction bill from being 
overridden. An omnibus appropriation bill is being loaded with pork. 

And: Farm bloc is insisting that any price-control bill permit farmers to en- 
joy prices no less than 110 per cent of "parity" and probably 120 per cent. 

Tendency is to vote appropriations of any size but to go slowly on taxes. 











President Roosevelt is going to try more and more to give Hitler things to 
worry about; is going to maneuver to bring initiative to Axis opponents. 
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Weomser CONTROL SURFACES 
—skilled light metal alloy fabricators 
assembling tail sections, built on sub- 
contract for primary manufacturer. 


RUBBER LIFE BOATS — de/t 
hands give finishing touches to self- 
inflating ih raft carried by military 
aircraft. 


¥¥ nyprauuic DISC BRAKES— 
master machinists build this precision 
equipment with all the accuracy of a 
y watch. 


t BULLET - PUNCTURE - SEALING 

GAS TANK—veteran rubber worker 
applying self-sealing compound that 
— bullet leaks in airplane gas 
tank. 


tr FLOTATION BAGS—keen-eyed 
inspectors giving final O. K. to these 
big self-inflating bags which keep air- 
craft afloat when forced down onwater. 


TT airPLane TIRES — veteran tire- 
builders strip 325,000,000th 
Goodyear tire from its mold — a giant 
airplane tire for a four-motored bomber. 


HE numerous airplane parts 
Tina accessories being built 
today by Goodyear and our 
subsidiary Goodyear Aircraft 
Corporation are the products 
of our thirty years’ experience 


in aeronautical engineering. 


Today in our factories skilled 
workers, under the supervision 
of men who have been closely 
associated with aviation since 
its infancy, are helping to fill 
the aircraft industry’s needs in 


rapidly accelerating volume. 






With this veteran experience, 
Goodyear has extensive pro- 
duction facilities that make it 
the leading supplier of high- 
quality parts and accessories 
in its field. We are now serving 
aviation, just as we have long 
served the automobile and 
motor truck industries, as a 
dependable mass-producer of 
rubber and related metal es- 
sentials developed out of our 
long association with all types 


of transportation. 











GOODFYEAR 


SPECIFY GOODYEAR AIRPLANE TIRES, 
TUBES, WHEELS AND BRAKES 
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OTTLE OILING like this may Jook simple. But « 
do you see the thin film of oil on the bearing Call in The « 
pictured above? That oil has to be tough! Harry 


For smooth-looking surfaces are jagged under Yransa 
a microscope. They grind and tear at an oil film. - , 

Choosing the right oil requires a scientific velt 
hure 


knowledge of lubrication. The Socony-Vacuum Pioneers 
man who visits your plant is backed by 75 years’ for Correct wer 


: . ° — two le 
experience. He is trained to do this job correctly. . a for 75 Nears eg 
SOCONY-VACUUMOILCOMPANY, INC.,and Affiliates: Lubrication 1866-194] Where 


Magnolia Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. AUG 
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Whe National Week s+ + 


ITAL DECISIONS IN MAKING 
IN WAR AGAINST AGGRESSORS | 


Role of Harry Hopkins in Forming a World-Wide Anti-Nazi Front 


.$. active in determining 
olicies of five powers 
ledged to defeat Hitlerism 


Decisions that vitally affect the rela- 
tionship of the United States to the 
world’s present war are being made in con- 
ferences now under way. These decisions 
concern the American attitude toward Ja- 
pan and the South Pacific, toward Russia, 
toward France and West Africa, and 
oward the islands of the Atlantic. 

Key figures in the negotiations leading 
p to these decisions are three of the 
orld’s most prominent men—Franklin 
. Roosevelt, Winston Churchill and Josef 
talin. At the center of this group is a 
ourth man, less prominent than the oth- 
rs, who is moving behind the scenes and 
nflueneing a mighty drama currently be- 
ing played on the international stage. 
The fourth man is Harry L. Hopkins. 
Activities of Mr. Hopkins 
within the last few weeks have 
taken him by airplane across 
the ocean and into the heart 
f the war zone. Starting from 
the White House in Washing- 
ton, where he makes his home, 
he has flown first to London, 
then to Moscow, then back 
to London. The purpose of 
his conferences with Winston 
Churchill in London and with 
Josef Stalin in Moscow has 
been to help bring the policies 
of the United States, Britain 
and Russia toward the Axis 
=  jcountries closely into line. 
Roosevelt and Churchill: 
The same situation which sent 
Harry Hopkins on his sudden 











) transatlantic trip called for 
more intimate exchange of 
| ideas between President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister 
hurehill. This fact made 


Teasonable the hints that these 
wo leaders had met last week 
with other high officials some- 
Where in the Atlantic. Mr. 
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Hopkins was back from Moscow with his 
report on Russia’s ability to resist Ger- 
many and to keep the war headed away 
from Britain and the United States. He 
was able to report also on what Stalin’s 
attitude would be toward Japan. 

Stories about the Roosevelt-Churchill 
meeting kept Hitler and his Axis friends 
on edge all week. Always, in the past, the 
Axis leaders have been able to meet in 
secret and devise plans which kept their 
opponents guessing. Now they fear that 
the initiative is passing out of their hands. 

Even while Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Church- 
ill and their military advisers are engaged 
in policy-making talks, events are moving 
ahead rapidly. The Japanese demands on 
Thailand are bringing a new crisis in the 
Far East. More American war vessels are 
turning up in Australia. American war- 
planes are going to the Dutch East Indies 
and Singapore in increasing numbers. In 
Russia, the German Army, in the eighth 


—Acme 


PRIME MINISTER CHURCHILL...CLOSE COLLABORATION ... 


week of its attempted conquest, still is 
facing desperate resistance at a time when 
Hitler had expected to be in Moscow. In 
Africa, the question of Dakar again looms. 

All these developments are in the fore- 
ground as the plans for stopping the Axis 
are being made. 

A five-power combine: The central 
fact which current moves by Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Churchill reveal is that at 
last Hitler and the Axis are facing a unit- 
ed front. In the past, Hitler has been able 
to keep his actual or potential opponents 
from getting together. He used both mili- 
tary and political methods. 

Now the Governments of Britain, Rus- 
sia, the United States, China and the Neth- 
erlands Indies are joining forces in an iron 
ring. Britain, Russia and China already 
are fighting. This country and the Nether- 
lands Indies are prepared to fight if at- 
tacked. Plans for action have been worked 
out under the direction of such Army lead- 
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ers as Gen. George C. Marshall, the Chief 
of Staff, and Maj. Gen. H. H. Arnold, 
Chief of the Army Air Force, and such 
Navy leaders as Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
Chief of Naval Operations. These men are 
almost constantly at the President’s el- 
bow in the conferences to shape policy. 

The united front now being cemented 
by. these five powers is not a formal alli- 
ance. But it has the effect of an alliance 
for all practical purposes. No one of these 
powers is making any moves without re- 
gard to what the others are doing. 

Strength of the combine: Potential 
strength of this united front is the fact 
that total population of the five powers is 
nearly 1,300,000,000. Open to it are the 
vast resources of North and South Amer- 
ica, Australia, almost all of Africa, most 
of China, and Russia and England. 

President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill are convinced that, given suffi- 
cient time, the five powers can organize 
these resources and end the dreams of 
world domination by Germany and Japan. 

The plans for common action look 
toward these four trouble spots: 

1. The Far East: Here the enemy power 
is Japan. The long-expected move south- 
ward by Japanese forces appears at last 
to be under way. Japanese troops are 
pouring through Indo-China to the border 
of Thailand. Once in possession of Thai- 
land, they would be in position to strike 
down the Malay Peninsula toward Singa- 
pore to the south, or west into British 
Burma. The British Government, reluc- 
tant to become involved in a Far Eastern 
war, at last is preparing to fight. 

That Britain and the United States are 
collaborating was indicated by parallel 
warnings to Japan last week by British 
Foreign Minister Anthony Eden and Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull. Russia also 
has a stake in the Far East, with her port 
at Vladivostok, and may be an object of 
Japanese attack. Therefore, the plans for 
stopping Japan now being discussed by 
British and American officials do not ig- 
nore Russia. 

Whether or not this country actually 
gets into a shooting war in the Far East, 
continued economic warfare against Ja- 
pan appears certain. This economic pres- 
sure will be directed by Vice President 
Henry A. Wallace in his capacity as chair- 
man of the new Economic Defense Board. 

2. Russia: Just as Russia has a stake in 
what happens in the Far East, this coun- 
try is seen to have a stake in what hap- 
pens in Russia. American military experts 
point out that every day that the German 
advance in Russia is held up gives this 
Government that much more time to pre- 
pare. 

U.S. collaboration with Russia is tak- 
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wide World 
HARRY HOPKINS 
Legman and spokesman 


ing the form of supplying materials. Dis- 
cussions are now being held as to whether 
it is better to send this help by way of the 
Pacific to Vladivostok or by way of the 
Atlantic, to Murmansk. One of Russia’s 
greatest needs is aviation gasoline. This is 
because of lack of equipment for refining 
it from the crude oil. To help meet Rus- 
sia’s need, four oil tankers are being di- 
verted from West Coast runs and will 
carry oil to Vladivostok. Also, arrange- 
ments are being made to send equipment 
that will permit Russia to refine aviation 
gasoline from her own oil, 
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3. France and Africa: Hitler is = 


pressure on the Vichy Government of un. 
occupied France to give him the use of 
bases in Africa, at Dakar, Casablanca and 
Algiers. The United States, through Under 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles and 
Ambassador Leahy, is exerting pressure 
on Vichy not to yield. The Vichy Gover. 
ment is being told that, if it yields, the 
United States Government may have ty 
throw its support to the Free French 
forces of Gen. Charles de Gaulle. These 
forces already control French Equatorial 
Africa, southeast of Dakar. 

Britain and the United States both 
have a stake in keeping the Germans out 
of West Africa. Plans for united action in 
case of trouble are being mapped. 

4. Islands of the Atlantic: Reports 
reaching this country are that Germany 
is preparing to turn west as soon as the 
campaign in Russia is over. Spain and 
Portugal are said to be in the line of the 
next Nazi conquest. 

Occupation of Spain and Portugal 
would immediately endanger the Azores 
and the Cape Verde Islands, owned by 
Portugal. Also threatened would be Ire- 
land. Here, too, plans for united action by 
Britain and the U.S. are called for. The poli- 


cy-making talks are including such plans.@. 


From hospital bed to world role: It is 
the world-wide scope of the new five 
power collaboration which gives the activi- 
ties of Mr. Hopkins their great. signif- 
cance, and leads to the widely heralded 
comment that he is “more than a Colond 
House.” His current role is still more re- 
markable in view of the fact that les 
than three years ago he underwent a ma 
jor operation and for a long time was con- 
sidered an invalid. Now he is not only 
directing the vast lend-lease program of 
aid to Britain, but is making strenuous 
trips by air. He is risking his life over the 
ocean, above the battle zone in Russia, 
and in much-bombed England. 

The rise of Harry Hopkins from obscure 
social worker to world figure is due mainly 
to the unusual confidence placed in him 
by Franklin D. Roosevelt. It was Pres- 
dent Roosevelt who called him to Was 
ington in 1933 to run the emergency relie! 
program, who placed him in charge of the 
WPA program in 1935, and who made him 
Secretary of Commerce in 1939. After 
Mr. Hopkins’s illness had forced him to 
resign his Cabinet job, it was President 
Roosevelt who invited him to come to the 
White House to live and made him his 
closest confidential adviser. 

And now it is President Roosevelt who 
is depending on Mr. Hopkins to help him 
keep in close touch with Winston Churd- 
ill and Josef Stalin, and to speak for Amer 
ica in history-making international dealings 
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Causes of the Delay 


In Bomber Program 
Goal of 500 Four-Engined Warplanes Per Month Put off Till 1943 


Lack of plant capacity and 
tools, strikes, slow delivery 
of parts are major hurdles 


The fortunes of war have created an 
urgent demand for the ace of offensive air 
weapons—the giant land bomber of the 
“flying fortress” type. Britain needs them 
in Europe and at Singapore. The United 
States needs them at Manila. The Dutch 
need them in the East Indies. Russia 
could use some of them. 

Production of heavy bombers, however, 
is falling behind schedule. President 
Roosevelt some weeks ago set a goal of 
500 four-engined bombers a month to be 
reached in the latter part of 1942. It turns 
out now that two years or more may 
elapse before the goal will be reached. 

Plant facilities now are available for 
turning out about 100 heavy bombers per 
month, although actual production, be- 
cause of a variety of delays, has been 
below this figure, dropping to 20 in a 
recent month. The production rate is ex- 
pected to rise above 100 per month as ad- 
ditional plant capacity now building is 
completed. Output probably will not reach 
200 per month, however, before the late 
spring or early summer of 1942. 

Reasons assigned for the lag are: (1) 
The necessity of building additional plant 
capacity and of obtaining machine tools. 
(2) The time required for making the 
20,000 to 30,000 parts that go into a four- 
engined bomber. (3) The inevitable de- 
lays that always arise in obtaining deliv- 
ery of parts. (4) Strikes in key industries, 
particularly in the plants of aircraft parts 
makers. (5) The fact that the building of 
four-engined bombers did not receive the 
green light until last spring. 

Two types of heavy bombers now are 
in production in this country, the Boeing 
B-17, or “flying fortress,” and the Con- 
solidated B-24. The Ford Motor Co. is 
making subassemblies for the B-24s, to be 
assembled into finished bombers at Gov- 
ernment plants at Tulsa, Okla., and Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

These plants, when they are completed 
and reach peak production next May or 
June, should turn out 50 bombers each per 
month. Another 100 of the B-24s per 
month should be produced at the Ford 
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plant now being built near Ypsilanti, Mich. 
The remaining 200 bombers of the 500-per- 
month program are to be built by the 
Boeing Aircraft Co. at a new plant at 
Seattle, and at expanded facilities at Wich- 
ita, Kans.; by the Douglas Aircraft Co., 
Inc., at Long Beach, Calif., and by the 
Vega Airplane Co., a subsidiary of the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., at Burbank, Calif. 

Government production heads are rush- 
ing completion of these facilities as rapid- 
ly as possible. To obtain machine tools for 


heavy bomber program came along, since 
these ships require six propellers each— 
one for each engine and two in reserve. 
The problem was aggravated by strikes 
this year in plants making parts. The ef- 
fect of these strikes still is being felt. 
The Government followed a policy of in- 
decision and drift with regard to bomber 
production until last spring, when the 500- 
per-month program was launched. Main 
reason, officials that the United 
States was concentrating on building war- 


say, is 





FIRST COME MORE 


bomber production, rigid priorities have 
been imposed. 

An inevitable source of delay, officials 
explain, is the inability to obtain delivery 
of parts on time. There is always a slip-up 
somewhere; the chance that such a thing 
will happen is multiplied because of the 
great number of parts. For example, there 
are more than 100 engine instruments in 
a heavy bomber. 

Production, not only of heavy bomb- 
ers, but of other military planes, has been 
held up from time to time because of a 
shortage of propellers. One reason is that 
propeller production facilities were not ex- 
panded rapidly enough at the outset of 
the defense program. Also, the demand for 
propellers was increased greatly when the 
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THAN 20,000 PARTS—THEN THE BOMBER 


planes for Britain, and the British were a 
long time in waking up to the value of the 
four-engine bomber. 

American aircraft makers pioneered in 
developing this bomber. Three years ago, 
Boeing Aircraft officials tried unsuccess- 
fully to interest the War Department in 
mass production of the ship. 

Advantages of the heavy bomber are: 
its wide cruising range, which enables 
Britain, for example, to bomb Berlin and 
Eastern Germany from English bases; its 
bomb load of four to six tons; the fact 
that, despite its size, it can travel at 300 
miles an hour; its defensive armament. 

Production of light and medium bombers 
is getting under way. About 400 of these 
planes are now being produced per month. 
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DEFENSE UNEMPLOYMENT: 


NEW LABOR PROBLEMS 


Why Shift to Arms Production Is Throwing Thousands Out of Work 


Government plans to combat 
wave of joblessness in 
midst of a record boom 


A new wave of unemployment is start- 
ing to develop in the United States. This 
wave is the product of a boom rather than 
of a depression. It may be short-lived and 
will be concentrated in a few important 
industries and in a moderate number of 
communities. Its effect nonetheless will 
be painful for those affected. 

Back of the troubles ahead lies this 
nation’s armament effort. That effort is 
forcing a shift away from peacetime 
production and into armament produc- 
tion in a growing number of industries. 
The result of this shift, just getting under 
way as the wheels of the armament in- 
dustries really start to turn, is to cause 
some serious dislocations. How serious is 
indicated by the statement of Price Ad- 
ministrator Henderson, that increased un- 
employment due to the shift from con- 
sumer to defense production might affect 
2,000,000 to 2,500,000 workers. 

This country spent nearly eight years 
trying to develop prosperity by placing 
dollars in the hands of consumers so that 
they could buy a growing number of 
automobiles, refrigerators and _ houses, 
more household equipment and a large 
number of other so-called consumer goods. 

Now the time has come to produce arm- 
ament. There isn’t enough metal or ma- 
chinery or silk or enough of many other 
commodities to supply both an industry 
catering to all civilian wants and an in- 
dustry serving military and naval wants. 

It is this shift from peacetime to arma- 
ment activity that is starting now to cause 
trouble and unemployment. What is hap- 
pening and what is to happen are best 
shown by examples. For example: 

Take the silk industry. This industry, 
with its 175,000 employes, was booming 
along with few worries during the last 
week in July. Then relations with Japan 
took a turn for the worse and—faced with 
a stoppage of raw silk imports—the Gov- 
ernment ordered a shutdown of the silk 
processing industry within 24 hours. 

Here, overnight, was created an employ- 
ment problem for some communities. The 
Government promised to do something to 
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meet it, by trying to help affected mills 
to produce with substitute materials. 

Take the automobile industry. Automo- 
bile production was the backbone of in- 
dustrial activity in the recovery period 
that followed 1932. This industry was the 
principal user of raw materials and was a 
major employer of labor, in both its manu- 
facturing and its distributing ends. 

Now the automobile industry is enter- 
ing a new car model year and will be 
forced by shortages of materials—if not 
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STOPLIGHT AHEAD 
Auto salesmen can’t sell tanks 


by Government order—to curtail produc- 
tion sharply. There is going soon to be a 
very big place for the automobile industry 
in defense work. But, right now, there is 
rising unemployment for automobile 
workers. This unemployment in factories 
alone is expected to reach 215,000 if auto 
production is reduced 50 per cent. 

As auto companies move into defense 
work and shift out of car production, 
there will be less work for distributors and 
salesmen. There is no sales problem in air- 


plane engines or tanks or machine guns 
made by an automobile company. 

Take the home building industry. This 
industry, more than the automobile in. 
dustry, has been fostered and encouraged 
by the New Deal. Home builders have 
been offered low interest rates. There has 
been a strong effort to streamline con- 
struction and to create an activity that 
now is near the boom level, with hun 
dreds of thousands of workers employed 
directly and indirectly. 

Suddenly there is a shortage of metals 
and of fixtures, which will force a serious 
curtailment of construction of higher. 
priced houses. Plans are talked about for 
tightening credit for home building, to 
discourage that activity in order to re- 
lease materials for war industries. 

Again, unemployment will flow out of 
this curtailment. 

Or take the household equipment in- 
dustry.-No other industry grew quite so 
rapidly in recent recovery years as this 
one. Housewives, with easy installment 
terms of payment, went in heavily for 
new refrigerators, washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners and other equipment. 
Industries affected employed very large 
numbers of workers, and many were lo 
cated in small communities. 

These industries now are to be curtailed. 
They will be unable to obtain materials im 
the volume required to maintain fuk 
scale operations. Those operations gradu- 
ally may be cut by 50 per cent or more. 
Sales will be affected by plans for more 
stringent installment sale terms. 

Then take the gasoline distributing in- 
dustry. This industry, with its filling sta 
tions, employs a large total of workers. 

It is going to be necessary in the East 
to cut down on the use of gasoline. This 
cut may be at least 33 1/3 per cent. To 
make a cut of that size probably will re 
quire use of ration cards. When people 
buy a card and when their purchases are 
reduced, there may be less need for full 
employment in filling stations or even for 
operation of all filling stations. 

The oil industry may be just the first 
industry confronted with rationing of its 
sales. As other industries face rationing, 
the unemployment problem will grow. 

As a result: The period ahead is to bea 
painful one in the rearmament era. How 
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ng this period will continue is to depend 
upon the speed with which the transition 
can be made from a peacetime operation 
of industry to armament production. In 
England, this transition lasted for a num- 
ber of months and brought with it a good 
deal of hardship, both for individuals and 
for industries. 

, There is nothing to suggest that the 
transition in the United States will be less 
painful or less disruptive than in England. 
High officials are warning that it may be 
more so, because fewer plans have been 
made to cushion the shock. The problem 


M- } was foreseen, but the official approach to 
ged Fits solution has been to wait for the actual 
ave upset to occur before planning steps to 
has | temper its effect. 

on- § This is likely to mean: 

hat } For communities: A definite depression 
me problem in cases where industries affected 
. 


yed fare a major source of support for the 
working population. 


tals | There are several regions in the nation 
OS F that specialize in the making of consumer 
het- durable goods. The depression that will 
for | descend upon peacetime business will cen- 
t© Bter in these consumer durable goods in- 
Te- Bdustries. That means depression for the 

' areas in which they are located unless the 
LO 





industries can be fitted into defense work. 
he Army and Navy for more than a year 
in- Fhave been warned by Price Administrator 
> 80 Leon Henderson and other officials that 
this | this depression would strike, unless plans 


ent F were made to fit these industries into the 
for § armament picture. 

The Army now is becoming interested 
in the problem and is starting to give 
arge Fthought to ways of placing orders with 
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industries that otherwise might lose out. 

For industries: It is more than ever im- 
perative that every means be explored for 
finding a place in the production of war 
materials. 

At the start of the present defense ef- 
fort, many industries avoided defense 
work, preferring to cater to civilian de- 
mand. Now that priorities are extending 
over a steadily widening field, there is a 
constantly narrowing field for those who 
produce for civilian wants that absorb ma- 
terials needed for war goods. 

Manufacturers are being advised to use 





year” 
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ingenuity either in developing substitute 
materials or in finding places for them- 
selves in defense work. 

For individuals: The unemployment 
growing out of curtailment of nondefense 
industries is as painful as any other kind 
of unemployment. There is the fact, how- 
ever, that many workers have had a 
chance to accumulate some backlog in un- 
employment insurance. There also is the 
fact that the automobile permits a rapid 
shift of labor from one community to 
another. 

It also is true that, as the war goes on 
and as industrial activity expands, there 
will be a growing demand for workers. 

Until now: The inclination in both in- 
dustry and Government has been to dis- 
count the effect that any armament boom 
would have on civilian industries. There 
was a strong belief that the people of the 
United States could have both guns and 
butter, owing to the vast surplus of plant 
capacity and of raw materials that seemed 
to exist. Officials who warned of trouble 
ahead were viewed with suspicion. 

Now: The inclination of both industry 
and Government is to become excited 
about the unemployment that lies ahead 
and about the disruption that is to oc- 
cur. There is alarm over the raw material 
situation and over the inability of exist- 
ing plant to meet armament needs. It is 
probable that this new phase of rearma- 
ment will end within a few months as the 
transition from peacetime to armament 
economy is completed. 

Then, the next big shock will come 
when the war ends. But that’s another 
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A UNION CHARTS WARTIME POLICY 


Auto Workers Plan Protection Against Dislocations of Arms Drive 


Right wing takes control 
in struggle of factions 
at convention of UAW 


Buffalo, N.Y. 

The difference between defense emer- 
gency and peacetime prosperity is just 
now coming home to the largest union in 
the nation’s mass-production industries— 
the CIO’s United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America. 

Up to now, defense production has 
meant more jobs, steadier work, frequent 
overtime and fatter pay envelopes for 
union members. For the union’s leaders, 
the defense program has made possible 
successful organizing campaigns, strike 
victories and a bulging treasury. 

Now defense threatens hardships. Cur- 
tailment of passenger-car production is 
beginning. Serious dislocation is an imme- 
diate prospect, and, with it, a weakening 
of the union’s economic strength. 

The union’s leaders told the 860 dele- 
gates to the Auto Workers’ sixth national 
convention that “grim hardship by Christ- 
mas” is in prospect for some 215,000 of 
the industry’s employes if pres- 
ent Government plans for cur- 
tailing auto production are car- 
ried through. 

Sharply rising living costs are 
threatening to wipe out advan- 
tages gained in recent wage con- 
cessions granted by automobile 
and aircraft manufacturers. At 
the same time, some members of 
Congress are threatening to im- 
pose a ceiling on wages that 
would block further strike ac- 
tion to win new wage increases. 

More than any other labor 
organization, this union has 
profited richly from the defense 
program. Here is the record: 

Income during the last 192- 
month period—$1,921,149, a jump 
of 47 per cent over the previous 
year. Cash balance on hand, 
$416,898. 

Paid-up membership today, 
528,418—almost double last 
year’s total. 

Agreements with management 
covering employes of 982 plants, 
a 50 per cent increase in one 
year. 
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All-union shop in 27 per cent of these 
agreements, just twice as many as last 
year. 

Now the decisions of this union’s lead- 
ers are expected to play a major part in 
shaping future policies of the CIO, an 
organization torn by bitter factional war- 
fare between right and left wings. 
(US.N., June 27.) 

Leaders of the UAW-CIO, or the 
UAAAIWA, as it has renamed itself, have 
pledged full co-operation with the defense 
program. But they are determined also 
that this co-operation shall not be allowed 
to weaken their union or to curtail its 
activities in unionizing aircraft, Diesel and 
farm equipment workers and the remaining 
nonunion automobile plants, chiefly in 
Chicago and New York. 

R. J. Thomas, the union’s president, 
has made this clear. In complete agree- 
ment are the men with whom he will 
share leadership during the next year. 

“Groceries and guns’: These men who 
are in command of the CIO’s “baby giant” 
promise their followers “all the groceries 
they need and the nation all the guns it 
needs for defense.” They have announced 
their opposition to Government plans for 





UAW LEADERS FRANKENSTEEN AND REUTHER 
The prospect: ‘Grim hardship by Christmas” 








to strike and have promised to mak 
unionism compulsory for all employes ¢ 
the automobile and aviation industrig 
The union’s label to be used on the ney 
Ford models is expected to be the chi¢ 
lever in prying this concession from othe 
manufacturers. A Ford sedan with tk 
union label attached to the center of th 
dashboard was the only automobile on dis 
play at convention hall. 

Here are the major policies of th 
“groceries and guns” program: 

Present plans to curtail automobik 
production should be postponed; Govem- 
ment should call into joint conference with 
its production experts the leaders of map. 
agement and the union to plan a stag 
gered system of curtailment that will min- 
mize dislocation of labor. 

In this conference, auto union leade 
are pledged to urge that the industry 
its tooling facilities—machine shops, tod 
room equipment and skilled labor—fr 
the collective use of all producers. Aut 
plants should be kept in operation produ. 
ing automobiles during the six tv 
eight-month period necessary t0 
build the tools. Conversion d 
present plants should be unde: 


curtailing auto production. They are op 
posed to any ceiling on wage rates an( 
to any increase in living costs. They ar 
set against any attempt to limit the righ 
| 
| 















taken only when tools are com- 
pleted and curtailment should 
permitted only as jobs are pr 
pared for men who would k 
displaced by the reduction 
civilian production. 

Transfer of workmen from at 
tomobile to defense productia 
should be done on the basis di 
seniority within a community 
or metropolitan area. If tk 
union has its way, no new él 
ployes will be hired on defens 
production jobs until employe 
with seniority who are able & 
can be trained to do the wot 
are employed first. Leaders havé 
announced an agreement wi 
management of the new Chryskt 
tank arsenal at Detroit by whid 
only laid-off employes would 
hired. 

In Buffalo, two General Mo 
tors plants already have be 
closed. Here union and Gover 
ment officials are working now ¢ 
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SECRETARY-TREASURER ADDES... 


a pattern for retraining these 3,500 work- 
men in anticipation of the needs of the 
area’s major defense producers—Curtiss- 
Wright, Bell Aircraft, Buffalo Arms and 
Worthington Pump. . 

At the same time, the union wants all 
future defense plants built in centers 
where auto production is concentrated 
now. Walter P. Reuther, director of union 
activities among General Motors em- 
ployes, argues that operators of a new 
General Motors plant at Chicago, to build 
Pratt & Whitney aircraft engines, will be 
scouring the country for 20,000 competent 
workmen at a time when at least that 
number will be thrown out of work at 
Flint, Mich., because of reduced automo- 
bile schedules. 

Pooling of all research and engineering 
facilities devoted to the development and 
perfection of substitutes also is 
manded. 

To achieve this program, the union is 
suggesting that the Government use force 
if it cannot win management’s voluntary 
co-operation. 

Defense strikes: Willingness of union 
leaders to submit to Government dicta- 
tion over the industry, if necessary to 
avoid dislocation because of defense, does 
not extend to acceptance of any Govern- 
ment restraint on the right to halt defense 
production by strikes. Richard T. Frank- 
ensteen, director of the union’s Chrysler 
and Aircraft Divisions asserts: “Labor 
will never surrender its right to strike.” 
He does admit, however, a “responsibility 
to use that right with intelligence and 
good judgment.” 

Platform of the “anti-Communist” or 
tight-wing faction of the convention, of 
which Mr. Reuther is leader asserts that 
the union “cannot tolerate the abuse of 
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. »» TURNED CONVENTION FOCUS ON LEFT AND RIGHT-WING FACTIONS 


this sacred right such as was done at the 
Nerth American plant where a_ small 
Communist Party-dominated group defied 
CIO and UAW officers and violated our 
union’s constitution in order to sabotage 
national defense.” 

Mr. Frankensteen’s preconvention op- 
position to Lew H. Michener, West Coast 
regional director, whom he charged with 
aiding and abetting the alleged Commu- 
nists responsible for the North American 
shutdown, faded out, with Mr. Franken- 
steen finally agreeing to temper his criti- 
cism against Mr. Michener to a reproof. 
Mr. Frankensteen approved a proposal to 
permit Mr. Michener to return to his 
position as director of the union’s activi- 
ties on the West Coast. 

Union democracy: The convention’s ac- 
tion in barring delegates representing the 
8,000 employes of the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, was not a 
censure of the 79-day delay to defense 
production caused by that local’s strike 
last spring. Both right and left-wing lead- 
ers extolled the “glorious battle” of Allis- 
Chalmers employes. Refusal to seat the 
Allis-Chalmers delegates was an _ indict- 
ment of the procedure by which those del- 
egates were chosen, declared to have been 
in flagrant violation of the union’s con- 
stitution. Investigators previously had 
found that the leadership of this local had 
stuffed the ballot box when employes were 
voting to go on strike. 

Two factions: In recommending that the 
Allis-Chalmers delegates be denied seats, 
the secretary of the credentials commit- 
tee argued that the leaders of the Allis- 
Chalmers local “believe with Hitler and 
Stalin that constitutions are made only to 
be broken.” 

The union’s secretary-treasurer, George 
Addes, a leader of the left wing, replied 
with the contention: “Our constitution 
does not prohibit any individual from 
holding office, regardless of his political 


affiliation, or regardless of his religious 
affiliation.” 

The name of former CIO President 
John L. Lewis was injected into this 
struggle when a telegram from Mr. Lewis 


to the Allis-Chalmers strike leader was 
read to the convention. The telegram 
stated: 


“A magnificent achievement in the face 
of overwhelming opposition and dishon- 
orable intrigue on the part of certain rep- 
resentatives of Government.” 

The vote to unseat the delegation gave 
the right wing, or so-called “anti-Com- 
munist caucus,” 59 per cent of the con- 
vention. Voting with the left wing, or 
so-called “CIO caucus,” on this issue 
were employes of General Motors plants 
at Flint, Mich., Packard, Dodge Truck 
and some Plymouth employes from De- 
troit, the Bell Aircraft workers from Buf- 
falo, and a preponderance of the delegates 
from locals in California, Canada, Ohio 
and the South. 

The anti-Communists won a clear ma- 
jority of the Michigan locals with almost 
80 per cent of the unions’ voting strength. 
Ford’s River Rouge employes voted 71 to 
13 with the anti-Communist faction. 

Allan S. Haywood, national director of 
CIO, moved into convention headquarters 
with a corps of organizers. This staff 
from Washington worked with members 
of the left-wing faction to soften the 
criticism of the North American strike 
and to build support for the re-election of 
Mr. Addes. Mr. Haywood was credited 
by UAW officials with having persuaded 
Mr. Frankensteen to return to the left- 
wing camp, which he left a year ago. 

Outlook: Both right and left-wing fac- 
tions are pledged to extension of the 
union’s authority over employes, especially 
in the aircraft industry—by the strike 
method, if necessary. Neither side intends 
to let defense interfere with their union’s 
ambition—“1,000,000 members by 1945.” 
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The Gasoline ‘Blackout’: 
First Step to Rationing? 


A Test of Methods for Conserving the Materials 
Needed for Aid to Democracies and for Making Arms 


ineffectiveness of appeals 
to the public. Prospects 
for enforced restriction 


The East is providing a testing ground 
for the nation on methods of curtailing 
consumption of essential defense mate- 
rials. This test is in the curtailment of 
gasoline consumption, made necessary by 
the transfer of 50 tankers to Great Brit- 
ain and the prospective transfer of 50 
more. Revealed by the test will be the 
answer to the question: Can this curtail- 
ment be brought about by voluntary 
methods, or will rationing have to come? 

Informed opinion is that the voluntary 
methods will not work and that ration- 
ing is near. Men heading the defense pro- 
gram foresee the probable rationing not 
only of gasoline, but of many articles 
containing defense materials. 

Already there is consideration of what 
type of ration card might be used, what 
the basis of an individual’s ration might 
be, and how the system might be admin- 
istered. If such a system is placed in ef- 
fect, the public will have to get used to 
bureaucratic controls similar to those al- 
ready in force in Europe. Officials are won- 
dering how the public will react. 

The drive for a voluntary cut: The real 
pinch in gasoline supplies is expected to 
come about the last of September. This 
means that if voluntary methods are go- 
ing to be effective, they will have to show 
results very soon. 

Right now a campaign is on to persuade 
motorists of the East to curtail their gaso- 
line consumption by one-third. Secretary 
Ickes, Petroleum Co-ordinator for Na- 
tional Defense, is leading this drive and is 
urging motorists to display stickers on 
their cars, pledging themselves to use one- 
third less gasoline. 

This is the third step in the Govern- 
ment’s effort to solve the problem. The 
first was the attempt to get motorists to 
save gasoline by avoiding “jackrabbit 
starting” and by correcting poorly-adjust- 
ed carburetors. Next, the closing of gaso- 
line stations from 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. was re- 
quested. 

Now the Government is urging com- 
mercial firms to eliminate bulk deliveries 
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Texas and the New York-Philadelphia area, 
Another long-range remedy is construc. 
tion of more tankers. Mr. Ickes recom. 
mends that the industry build 40 to 50 
large, high-speed vessels, besides the 139 
now under construction or contract. 
Under discussion as a more immediate 
form of relief is the use of railroad tank 
cars. Ralph Budd, director of the trans. 
portation division of the Office of Produc. 
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MR. ICKES IS LEADING THE DRIVE WITH STICKERS AND PLEDGES 


on Saturdays, and to adjust their deliv- 
ery systems so as to save gasoline. 

The evidence thus far is that voluntary 
methods will not reduce gasoline consump- 
tion. When the stations closed at 7 p.m., 
motorists rushed to buy in daylight hours, 
and sales actually increased. 

Officials studying the problem say that, 
for the average person, “voluntary curtail- 
ment” means letting the other fellow do it. 
They fear that the entire nation will ex- 
perience like difficulties if rationing of rub- 
ber and other supplies becomes necessary. 

The voluntary campaign for less gaso- 
line consumption is expected to be pushed 
for a while longer, even though few officials 
have any faith that it will get the desired 
results. But it is considered worth while 
just from the standpoint of educating the 
public to the gravity of the problem and 
preparing for the day when rationing is 
the only way out. 

Meeting the transportation need: Since 
the shortage of oil in the East is due to 
lack of transportation rather than lack of 
production, new means of transporting the 
oil from producing regions of the South- 
west to the seaboard are sought. 

Relief is expected to come eventually 
from construction of pipe lines to carry 
crude oil and refined products overland 
to the seaboard. Secretary Ickes has rec- 
ommended that the oil industry build a 
$70,000,000 pipe-line connecting East 


tion Management, last week conferred 
with oil company and railroad officials to 
determine how many cars may be made 
available. The hauling of thousands of 
tank cars, however, would place tremen- 
dous burdens on the railroads when their 
facilities already are being taxed. 

Other remedies being studied include: 
(1) changing regulations so that tanker 
ships can be loaded more heavily; (9) 
more efficient use of barges on the Missis- 
sippi and Ohio Rivers; (3) use of the 
Italian, German and Danish oil carriers 
taken over in U. S. harbors. 

No gasolineless Sundays: The impend- 
ing gasoline shortage has brought sugges 
tions that gasolineless Sundays be tried. 
This method was used during the first 
World War. But it is pointed out that 
conditions are different now, and that, if 
driving of private cars were prohibited, a 
staggering burden would be thrown on 
other means of transportation. Therefore, 
use of ration cards is seen as inevitable. 

Rationing of gasoline already is in effect 
in many other countries, and millions of 
people are getting along without it alto 
gether. But the commercial life of this 
country is geared to the use of motor 
transportation. A cut of eme-third in the 
use of gasoline in the mos@ populous part 
of the United States presents problems of 
a type which the American people never 
have faced. 
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Defense power to seize 
property voted. St. Lawrence 
project again up in House 


After weeks of debate, Congress has 
reached the voting stage on several im- 
portant bills. 

Army service extension: The bill to 
extend the period of Army service of se- 
lectees, National Guardsmen and reserv- 
ists got over its first major hurdle last 
week, when it passed the Senate by a 
vote of 45 to 30. The House of Repre- 
sentatives immediately began general de- 
bate on it and was prepared to consider 
amendments at the beginning of this 
week. 

In the Senate version, the soldiers (in- 
duding enlisted men) are called upon to 
serve a maximum of 18 months beyond 
their original term of service, making a 
total of two and one-half years for the 
selectees, Guardsmen and reservists. They 
ill receive $10 more pay for every month 
they serve beyond one year. 

The two and one-half year period rep- 
resented a compromise to which the Ad- 
ministration previously had agreed. All 
amendments offered by opponents in an 
effort to weaken or hamstring the bill 
were defeated. One of these was an 
amendment by Senator Taft (Rep.), of 
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King Cotton had his supporters . .. 
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Ohio, to limit the extension period to six 
months. Another, offered by Senator Bur- 
ton (Rep.), of Ohio, would have limited 
the additional period of service to one 
year. 

The service extension bill was expected 
to have harder sledding in the House, 
and there was talk of limiting the addi- 
tional period to only one year, as in the 
Burton amendment. 

Another bill, passed by Congress last 
week and sent to the White House, pro- 
vides for the deferment of all men who 
had reached their twenty-eighth birthday 
by July 1. Men over this age already in- 
ducted into service may resign if they 
can be spared. This bill also provides for 
broad publicity for deferments. 

Wheat and cotton “freezing”: Adopted 
by both houses and sent to the President 
was a bill modifying certain provisions of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 
As the bill originally passed the House, 
it merely eased the marketing quota re- 
strictions for wheat farmers having low 
yields per acre. But the Senate went much 
further, making it possible for farmers to 
consider wheat used on their own farms 
for livestock feed and home consumption 
as outside the quotas. It also added a 
provision forbidding the sale of Govern- 
ment-owned cotton or wheat until after 
the end of the war. 

One of the leaders in the movement to 
“freeze” the cotton and wheat stocks was 
Senator “Cotton Ed” Smith (Dem.), of 
South Carolina, chairman of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee. He persuaded his 
fellow South Carolinian, Representative 
Hampton P. Fulmer, chairman of the 
House Agriculture Committee, not to op- 
pose this provision, and it was in the bill 
as finally passed. 

Because of the drastic changes in the 
AAA farm program made by the Senate 
additions to the bill, talk was heard that 
the President was likely to veto it. 

Veto sustained: On a similar issue in- 
volving group and sectional interests, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt won a victory by a narrow 
margin. He had sponsored legislation to 
appropriate $125,000,000 for defense high- 
ways, to be constructed wherever needed. 
Congress had increased the amount to 
$320,000,000 and had provided that it be 
apportioned among the States. The Presi- 
dent vetoed the bill. The Senate last week 
overrode the veto, 57 to 19, but the House 
vote to override was only 251 to 128—five 
less than the necessary two-thirds. A 








A SPEED-UP IN LEGISLATION 


Struggle Over Draft Extension; Rejection for a Huge Road Fund 


switch of two votes in favor of overriding 
would have resulted in defeat for the 
President. 

The Florida ship canal: That old foot- 
ball of politics, the Florida ship canal, 
bobbed up again when the House Rivers 
and Harbors Committee voted to include 
it, along with the St. Lawrence Waterway, 
in an omnibus rivers and harbors bill. With 
projects already included in the bill, the 
total is now 700,000,000. Advocates of 
the St. Lawrence Waterway suspect op- 
ponents are trying to defeat it by loading 
it down with other controversial items. 

Property seizure: The House passed the 
property seizure bill, 241 to 136. Later, in 
conference, the original Senate-approved 
version was adopted. The bill provides 
that the President may requisition prop- 
erty under these two conditions: that it is 
imperatively needed for defense, and that 
any article seized must be such that it can 
be obtained in no other way. 

Price control: Hearings on the Price- 
Control Bill before the House Banking 
and Currency Committee continued all 
week, with Leon Henderson, Administrator 
of the Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply, testifying day after day. 
Mr. Henderson painted a dark picture of 
the ruinous inflation that he believes is 
sure to come unless control measures are 
adopted in time. 
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PROTECTING DISPLACED WORKERS 


Majority of Editors Expect Defense to Reabsorb Men It Made Idle 


Minority see no early 
remedy for plight of silk 
and gasoline employes 


The Government’s gasoline curfew in 
the East and drastic curtailment of silk 
manufactures throughout the nation have 
suddenly brought about two major un- 
employment problems, which are looked 
upon by many editors as only the begin- 
ning of such troubles due to shortage of 
materials because of national defense. 

In both cases, three-quarters of the 
commenting press foresee correction of the 
job dislocation, while one-quarter, seeing 
no remedy, complain of the lack of plan- 
ning. Meanwhile, the Office of Produc- 
tion Management has begun work on a 
program designed to put the silk industry 
back at work, using substitute materials. 

“The obvious thing to do in meeting 
this grave situation,” contends the Wash- 
ington (D.C.) Post (Ind.), “is to adapt 
facilities for silk manufacture to produc- 
tion of substitute fabrics. But, unfortu- 
nately, a shortage of substitute yarns will 
complicate the adjustment problem. The 
situation will be eased somewhat by the 
Office of Price Administration and Ci- 
vilian Supply order setting aside one- 
tenth of rayon production and yarn stocks 
for hosiery and silk manufacture. Fortu- 
nately the workers’ distress will be only 
temporary. And, with the aid of unem- 
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WHITHER ARE WE DRIFTING? 


ployment compensation, most of them, no 
doubt, will be able to manage for a time, 
even without such work.” 

“If gasoline sales are to be curtailed,” 
says the Charlotte (N.C.) News (Dem.), 
“men are going to be thrown out of work. 

If Mr. Ickes, or any other Government 
agency, has made plans to help these men 
get new jobs to replace those lost through 
no fault of their own, it has been kept in 
much greater secrecy than the sccupation 
of Iceland. We agree with Mr. Ickes that 
gasoline consumption should be reduced. 
We also believe that Mr. Ickes might have 
planned a way to help those who might 
get hurt by his decree.” 

“Some untoward effects of the night 
closing plan have already been noted,” the 
Worcester (Mass.) Evening Gazette 
(Ind.) remarks, “chief among them being 
the probability that several thousand fill- 
ing-station attendants must lose their jobs. 
It seems reasonable to expect, however, 
that most of these attendants will find 
other work quickly in our expanding in- 
dustry. Certainly they should be given 
preferred consideration.” 

“Workers in silk mills in this and neigh- 
boring States, as well as in the South, will 
have to be shifted to the manufacture of 
substitutes, where that is possible, or to 
defense work,” says the Newark (N.J.) 
Evening News (Ind.). “That is part of 


the process of shortage and readjustment 
of which the silk and gasoline shortage 
are doubtless just the beginning.” 

The Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind. Dem) 
cites safeguards already provided for the 
unemployed, declaring: “It must be re. 
membered that the Federal Government 
has thrown up a whole new buttress of 
protections against the hardships of unen- 
ployment for any who must face them 
Mr. Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security Ad. 
ministrator, has already reminded the sik 
workers of the National Employment 
Service, which will assist them in their 
transfer to new jobs, and of the unemploy. 
ment compensation offices, which will pay 
them the benefits provided by law.” 

“One might ask,” says the New York 
Herald Tribune (Rep.), “why our defens 
authorities could not foresee that Japan 
would move as she has and that an indus 
try dependent upon imports from her must 
be cushioned against their embargo. There 
should have been a warning plus collabora. 
tion with the OPM to convert these plants 
to the fabrication of some substitute for 
silk or more directly to defense purposes 
through the subleasing of contracts.” 

“Since nylon has already ‘arrived,’ 
comments the Winston-Salem (NC) 
Journal (Dem.), “and in some respect 
appears to be better than silk hose, the 
curtailment of raw silk supplies is not 
anything like as serious today as it would 
have been a few years ago.” 
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Pre awk Con of National Issues 





American Aid to Russia Against the Nazis 
Approved by a Large Majority of Editors 


An overwhelming majority of comment- 
ing editors favor United States aid to 
Russia as a convenient means of further- 
ing the defeat of Germany. Most editors, 
however, insist that co-operation with 
Stalin should be considered as a wholly 
realistic policy on the part of this coun- 
try, and should continue only so long as 
it directly benefits the democracies. Some 
comments emphasize the practical diffi- 
culties of making effective contributions 
to Russian strength. 

“Whoever opposes the extension of 
Nazi domination by resisting its attack- 
ing armies,” argues the Boston (Mass.) 


Cargill in Connellsville Daily Courier 
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THE 
Christian Science Monitor (Ind.), “is 
helping to keep that war machine from 
the Western Hemisphere. For this rea- 
son, it is common sense to send whatever 
aid can be given to Russia.” 

“Like politics,’ agrees the Scranton 
(Pa.) Times (Dem.), “war makes the 
oddest kind of bedfellows. Today the 
U.S. is a stout partner of Stalin, one of 
the two worst bloody-boots in the world. 
Since Stalin and Hitler double-crossed each 
other and Stalin is fighting a good fight 
which Americans hope he will win, he is 
useful to the democracies.” 

More blunt is the Hibbing (Minn.) 
Daily Tribune (Rep.): “The compulsion 
of events also has made communist Rus- 
sia temporarily our ally. It is no sin, 
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but good business and sound sense, to aid 
one beast to destroy another, perhaps to 
destroy each other.” 

“Aid Russia,” adds the Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette (Ind. Rep.), “if it seems 
necessary to stop Hitler. But let’s have 
no guff about it, such as the inclusion of 
Russia among freedom-loving nations. We 
can’t stomach that.” 

Commenting on the form of aid the 
United States will send to Russia, the 
Newark (N.J.) Evening News (Ind.) de- 
clares: “The United States both is and 
isn’t going to furnish aid to Russia under 
the Lease-Lend Act. As specified in the 
exchange of notes, our aid will for the 
present consist of priorities on Soviet or- 
ders, unlimited export licenses on defense 
materials, and extension of American 
shipping facilities. All of which, it is set 
forth and agreed upon, is in the interest 
of the national defense of the U.S.” 

“Dispatch to Russia of such equipment 
and materials as are available,” states the 
Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind. Dem.), “is a 
logical, indeed an imperative, measure. It 
strengthens Russia in the field and in 
spirit. Thereby it helps drain Nazi power 
and it buys time for Britain and us. 
The question that arises is how quickly 
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and how fully the aid can be given.” 
The Washington (D.C.) Star (Ind.) 
comments: “The real problem is how to 
transport the great volume of exports 
which Russia requires from us. A survey 
shows how Russia is isolated from the 
outer world by the Axis powers. With the 
best efforts of America and Britain, their 
economic assistance will be limited.” 
“The official Moscow mission to seek 
aid,” points out the Helena (Mont.) 
Independent (Ind.), is camped in Wash- 
ington, telling Uncle Sam how communism 
is going to lick fascism—with American 
aid. And Uncle Sam, being a realist, is 
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going to accept the proposition, figuring 
that communism is bad enough to worry 
about without having fascism running 
over the sides all over the globe.” 

A note of warning is sounded by the 
New York Post (Ind.): “In its dealings 
for the present with Soviet Russia, Wash- 
ington must reckon not only upon the 
possibility of another turning of Stalin’s 
coat, but also on the possibility of com- 
plete Russian military and naval defeat. 
It would indeed be a fine state of affairs 

. if we landed a hundred bombers on 
Russian soil just in time for a reconcilia- 
tion between Hitler and Stalin. It would 
be just as bad if we landed them there at 
a time to coincide with Russian collapse 
on the field of battle.” 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 





The Omitted 





x  OUTWITTING CONGRESS bri 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Congress is not often outwitted by the strategy of 
pressure groups. But a flagrant case that deserves 
analysis has just occurred in the labor situation. 

For several months this year public opinion was 
aroused over the interruptions to production caused 
by labor disputes. The American people finally in- 
sisted that something be done about it. Though 
without specific authority of a statute, the President 
ordered troops to take over a plant. Congress later 
drafted legislation authorizing him to do this wher- 
ever defense work was impeded. Labor union ex- 
ecutives rallied their forces and exerted pressure 
on Congress not to pass such a bill. It was argued 
by the labor leaders that strikes had diminished and 
that legislation was unnecessary. Optimistic state- 
ments came from Administration spokesmen. Anyway 
there was a lull on the strike front. 

Some observers credulously accepted the theory that 
this was because Communists had ceased to stir up 
strikes inasmuch as Russia had come to need Amer- 
ican production. Other observers commented that it 
was merely a piece of shrewd strategy to persuade 
Congress to drop the provision authorizing plant 
seizures. This provision had had right of way through 
both Houses and hence could not be readily fili- 
bustered because it was tacked on to a bill that 
covered urgently needed amendments to the draft law. 

With this particular legislative proposal—the Con- 
nally amendment—squelched, it is not easy to get 
action for weeks to come on any new measures that 
must run the gauntlet of consideration by Congres- 
sional committees subservient to dictation by labor 
lobbyists. For that reason the labor leaders feel free 
to go ahead now with their plan for monopolization 
and compulsory unionization. 


MEDIATION BOARD The labor leaders are aided, un- 
RULINGS DICTATED fortunately, by the Administra- 
BY EXPEDIENCY tion’s own attitude of vacillation 

and by the mistakes made by 
the National Defense Mediation Board which turns 
out to be less of an arbitration board than it is an 
institution governed by considerations of expediency 
and opportunism. Some of its decisions réveal a lack 
of fundamental conviction and hence are beginning 
to do more harm than good despite the excellent 
amount of strictly mediation work that has been 
accomplished. 
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The Board has fumbled the closed shop questionfyas fc 
The open or closed shop issue is not one that oughtkecurit 
to be permitted to become entangled in the emergencybrevio 
settlement of labor disputes at a critical period in thebhack 1 
defense production program. To allow it to becomebtandi: 
a paramount factor is to surrender to the desires offyho v 
those who wish to exploit the national emergencyghe ur 
for selfish gain. Closed shops mean millions of dol-} This 
lars of revenue from dues to unions and big commis4t was 
sions for organizers and high salaries to union officerspreced 
Labor unions have made greatgtood « 
strides in the last few yearskue the 
Public sympathy with the desiréemme: 
of labor for recognition of itgion ar 
right of self-organization without interference frongmust r 
any source has been marked. But at no time ha@Last 
Congress itself ordered the closed shop or any modifind L 
fied form of it. The right to work has not been limiteding mi 
by statute. It has been limited by the collapse offontra 
State protection. The Federal Government witlisfacto 
political timidity has passed the buck on this topne. T! 
the States, though it has had no hesitancy in usurping§greem 
State rights in almost everything else in the fieldfhe Nz 
of production and distribution. mende: 

The Congress has never sanctioned the principlqmakes 
of monopolistic power for any group of citizens. T@hip in 
permit a governmental agency today to force em#f tor 
ployers and employees to accept a condition wherebymore. ’ 
a small group of citizens are granted a monopoljghat w 
over the lives and earning power of other citizens is amght o; 
undemocratic act. It is closer to communism and 
fascism than it is to democracy. HE B, 

The history of what has recently been happeningfERPE) 
in respect to the closed shop issue is important fogXISTIt 
Congress to study. The National Defense Mediation 
Board steered clear of the closed shop problem unti ch ac 
it was confronted with the strike at the North Amerpaly is 
ican Aviation Company in Los Angeles whose plasvorker 
was for a few weeks taken over by the Army at thgmploy 
behest of the President. When the men returned t@lant v 
work the Defense Board naively succumbed to that be 
propaganda that troops had always been used hither Here 
to “to break a union”—hence this time troops muss osed 
appear to have been used to preserve a union. Thgons 
presumably would assuage labor’s hurt feelings. Sq®@nst 
the Board with regrettable loss of prestige yielded We ‘ 
to that doctrine of appeasement and ordered wht reat i 


STATES’ FAILURE 
TO SAFEGUARD 
RIGHT TO WORK 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.”’ 








oard in a mistaken policy. 















ionfyas for the first time hailed by officials as a “union 
ghtkecurity” agreement. It provided that all who had 
Ncypreviously been members of the union must either go 
théhack to membership or remain as members in good 
omeBtanding in order to hold their jobs. Anybody else 
$s iivyho was employed and who was not a member of 
mcyghe union could continue to work. 
dol-| This seemed on its face an innocent proceeding and 
misft was announced as an exceptional case and not a 
cerspprecedent for other settlements. But despite the efforts 
pf the Board to make the public believe that each case 
reatetood on its own merits, the unions were quick to pur- 
earshue their advantage. They actually had gotten a Gov- 
in@mment agency at last to make a basic recommenda- 
f itgion amounting almost to legislative fiat that workers 
frommust remain members of a union once they joined it. 
ha@Last week a strike arose in the Federal Shipbuilding 
iodiand Drydock Company in Kearny, N. J., involv- 
niteing more than $450,000,000 of naval and shipping 
se omontracts vital to defense. All issues were resolved sat- 
witlgsfactorily between the union and the employer except 
is tyne. This was the issue of maintenance of membership 
‘pinggreement and the closed shop. Now it appears that 
fiel@he National Defense Mediation Board has “recom- 
mended” that the employer grant the demand that 
ciplgmakes the price of a man’s job his continued member- 
. T@hip in a union once joined. The freedom of the work- 
emgr to resign or continue is not considered sacred any 
srebymore. The basic principle of the Wagner Act, namely 
ypolghat workers should not be interfered with in their 
is apght of self-organization, is violated. 
- and 
HE BASIS FOR For if any members do not like 
eningERPETUATION OF the officers or the union and 
it foFXISTING UNIONS wish to start another union they 
ation would, in effect, be stopped from 
untiguch action by the decision of the Defense Board. Not 
\merpaly is the employer commanded to discharge such 
planworkers but a governmental agency now orders an 
at th@Mployer to sign that kind of a contract or else his 
ed t@lant will be taken over and presumably operated on 
o th@nat basis. 
ithe Here we have the beginnings of a permanently 
m qlosed shop in American industry with the local 
Thgpions of the CIO and AFL absolutely supreme 
s. Bainst any competition. 
ielded We are drifting rapidly into economic friction of 
whagreat intensity because the President and Congress 








VOLTAIRE 
& 
Strikes again delaying defense now that Congress has abandoned +c 
estrictive legislation—Union monopoly is being granted by Defense 


It is only increasing the friction. 


are being intimidated to such an extent that they are 
losing courage to tackle pressure groups. When de- 
mocracy is composed of a majority of legislators who 
care more about pleasing organized minorities than 
they do about the broad public interest, democracy is 
on the road to decay. The “Popular Front” ruined 
France at a critical time and an almost analogous sit- 
uation paralyzed England for a long time. 


DEFENSE SHOULD _ The alternative to all this is not 
TAKE PRECEDENCE governmental coercion of labor 
OVER SELFISHNESS ©r employers. It is the alert ex- 

ercise by the people’s represent- 
atives in the national legislature of their independ- 
ence. Many bills have been introduced banning the 
closed shop as an un-American and illegal institution. 
These bills should be considered anew. Whatever 
merits there are in the closed shop will tend to be set 
aside by the abuse of that issue by labor unions. To 
stop production on more than $450,000,000 of naval 
and shipping contracts in the midst of a national 
emergency is to sabotage the defense program. The 
right to strike is not more sacred than the right of the 
American workingman to work. 

The National Defense Mediation Board has made 
a major blunder. It is now paying the penalty of its 
political opportunism in the North American Aviation 
Company settlement. It is to be noted also that 33 
unions in 55 shipbuilding plants in the East, compris- 
ing the Atlantic Coast Zones Standards for Shipbuild- 
ing, signed with employers a no strike or lockout 
contract to last two years. One of these CIO unions 
now has violated that agreement in the Kearny, N. J., 
case. Yet the National Defense Mediation Board 
weakly orders the employer to accede and thus estab- 
lishes another precedent for friction in industry. 

To insist on abstract union rights at the expense of 
the national defense is not aiding the production pro- 
gram. It is exploitation and selfishness. Congress stiil 
has the responsibility for preserving economic democ- 
racy. The Senate and House by concurrent resolution 
should immediately condemn the action of any group 
which calls a strike on the closed shop or so-called 
“union security” or “union shop” issue. A resolution 
of this kind may make restrictive legislation unneces- 
sary and yet it can pave the way for such legislation 
if the trust which Congress has been inclined to im- 
pose in our labor leadership is again abused. 
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April 8, 1940 


Copyright, 1941, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


The United States Government has taken into custody 
$7,343,000,000 of foreign money and property located 
within this country. The great bulk of this wealth be- 
Jongs to the citizens and governments of countries over- 
run by Germany, Japan and Russia. A very small part 
belongs to the conquering nations. 

The purpose in “freezing” this mammoth hoard is to 
keep it out the hands of the aggressor powers. In that 


way, the totalitarian countries are prevented from using 
jt to carry on their conquests of other nations. 

In the Pictogram is shown how the freezing of foreign 
wealth in the United States has kept pace with the 
spread of conquest. The freezing started with the in- 
vasion by Germany of Norway and Denmark in April 
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June 17, 1940 
(After Collapse of France) 


1940. It was expanded to include Holland, Luxembourg, 
Belgium and France as these nations fell in the Nazi blitz- 
krieg. In July, 1940, after Russian occupation of Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania, wealth of these countries was 
frozen. The program was expanded to include the Balkan 
countries when they fell. 

During all this time, the policy was to keep the wealth 
of victim countries out of the hands of aggressors. But, 
in June of this year, the policy was extended to include 
wealth belonging to the conquerors themselves. 

In fact, the assets of all continental Europe located 
in the U.S. were frozen at that time. Then, after the Ger- 
man invasion of Russia, Soviet funds and property were 
released from the freezing order—although wealth of the 
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THE STORY OF FROZEN FU: 
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three Baltic countries had been impounded because of 
previous Russian aggression. Later, on assurances from 
Sweden, Switzerland and Spain that their assets would 
not fall into Nazi hands, those nations were allowed con- 
siderable freedom in making withdrawals. 

Except where general licenses are in effect, permitting 
trade, the free conduct of business by foreign-owned 
U.S. corporations, remittances to persons abroad, and 
the like, frozen funds cannot be withdrawn or property 


transferred without special Treasury permission. This 
vast hoard, in one sense, is an offset against U.S. invest- 
ments subject to seizure in victim and aggressor countries. 
_ The freezing orders actually mean more than just the 
mpounding of foreign wealth. No trade or financial 
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transactions can be carried on with the affected countries 
except under general licenses or by special consent. 

Here is a list of countries whose wealth is frozen, and 
the value of the wealth: 


Netherlands ............ $1,619,000,000 Yugoslavia .............. $71,000,000 
sadcprooueninntate 1,593,000,000 Italy ......... .. 70,000,000 

Switzerland  .........00 1,480,000,000 Rumania ..... 53,000,000 

Belgium ..... . 760,000,000 Luxembourg .- 48,000,000 

Sweden ... 500,000,000 — Spain crcceccoccscsseeseeees 30,000,000 

China ..... 262,000,000 Estonia, Latv 

Norway . 175,000,000 Lithuania . 

Portugal . 150,000,000 Hungary ... 

Japan ..... . 181,000,000 Finland . 

Greece ... . 120,000,000 Austria . 

Germany . 100,000,000 Poland ..... i 

BOOUIRIEE ceccsicsssinnte Czecho-Slovakia .... 


29,000,000 
24,000,000 
15,000,000 
9,000,000 
7,000,000 
5,000,000 
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; Question of the Weel 
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Should U.S. Policy for Philippine Independence 
Be Reconsidered in View of Japanese Moves? 


J. M. Elizalde 


Washington, D.C.; Resident Commissioner 
of the Philippines to the United States; 
Member, Philippine National Economic 
Council, 1937, 


answers: 

Philippine independence was settled by 
law in 1934. The problem the United 
States and the Philippines face today in 
the Far East does not involve our ulti- 
mate objective of independence, although 
it unquestionably creates questions and 
unforeseen problems that must be faced 
in the future. 

The first concern of all now is the world- 
wide struggle between two ideologies. I 
am convinced that, unless the democratic 
principles for which the United States has 
always stood assert themselves, there will 
be no possibility of free life for small 
nations. 

Consequently, the immediate essential 
is that all co-operate and assist in this un- 
precedented struggle for the survival of 
liberal principles. To that end the Philip- 
pines is placing itself entirely at America’s 
disposal, submitting to dislocating trade 
restrictions and turning over all its avail- 
able man power and resources to the Unit- 
ed States for defense. 

Although it is futile to talk about the 
future at this time, there can be no ques- 
tion that the Filipinos have for years sus- 
tained an innate desire to run their own 
country, without prejudice to anyone. We 
are hopeful that such ideal will be recon- 
ciled with conditions in the future world. 


Rear Admiral H. E. Yarnell 


(Retired); Washington, D.C.; Commander in 
Chief, Asiatic Fleet, United States Navy, 
1936-39; Former Commandant, Pearl Harbor 
Naval Station; Former Chief, Navy Bureau 
of Engineering, 


answers: 

The answer is Yes. 

First, from the point of view of the 
future safety and welfare of the Filipino 
people. 

It will be impossible for an independent 
Philippine Government to maintain the 
present standards of living or to resist 
eventual Japanese domination. Japanese 
domination means a virtual slavery for 
the natives, as at present exists in Korea, 
Formosa and occupied China. 

Second, given possession of the Philip- 
pines and the Dutch Indies, Japan will 
control an island barrier that cuts off all 
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Japan’s aggressive policy for 
control of the Pacific again brings 
to attention the coming indepen- 
dence of the Philippine Islands, set 
by Congress for 1946 in the Tyd- 
ings-McDuffie Act of 1934. As 
Japan pushes into Indo-China, 
United States military and naval 
forces in the Philippines stand 
ready for action, merged with the 
Philippine armed forces. But in view 
of latest Japanese moves, how are 
the islands likely to fare as an in- 
dependent state, and how essen- 





tial are they to America’s future in 
the Pacific? 

To obtain a cross section of in- 
formed opinion, The United States 
News sent to authorities on insular 
affairs and foreign relations this 
question: 

Should the U.S. policy for 
Philippine independence be 
reconsidered in view of Ja- 
pan’‘s thrusts against Ameri- 
can interests in the Pacific? 
Answers are presented herewith. 

More will appear in the next issue. 











REPRESENTATIVE MAY 


access to the Asiatic mainland from the 
east and south. We will be automatically 
barred from that area. Our own future 
welfare and safety in the Pacific are grave- 
ly endangered. 


Senator Tydings 


(Dem.), Md.; Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs; Member, 
Senate Committees on Appropriations and 
Naval Affairs, 


answers: 

Any reconsideration of the Filipino 
question must be as a result of, first, a 
request by the Filipino people for the 
same, and then the acquiescence of the 
American people therein. 

To fortify the Philippine Islands ade- 
quately would cost at least a half bil- 
lion dollars, the building of great bases 
for the Army, Navy and air force there 


ADMIRAL YARNELL 






—Harris & Ewing : 


SENATOR TYDINGS 


and the stationing of many thousands of 
men. To keep sovereignty over the is- 
lands without preparing to defend that 
sovereignty would be a disastrous under- 
taking. 

Consequently, as I see it at the moment, 
there is not sufficient sentiment, either 
in the Philippines or in the United States, 
to have the United States recapture its 
sovereignty and take the responsibility 
for the Islands’ future. 


Rep. A. J. May 


(Dem.), Ky.; Chairman, House Committee on 
Military Affairs, 


answers: 


Although I voted for the resolution 
which granted independence to the Philip- 
pines, if the question should now be pre- 
sented, I would vote against it—not that 
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I do not wish all people under the sun to 
have their independence—for, unless the 
United States can maintain full control 
over the Philippine Islands, it is entirely 
possible that the Japanese would not only 


yen" the commerce of the Islands but 
a 


ctually occupy and dominate them. 

We should retain this far-flung outpost 
and develop there a strong military organ- 
jzation, unless we wish to surrender the 
Open Door policy in China and abandon 
our century-old policy of freedom of the 


seas. 

I think the Congress should repeal the 
resolution granting independence to the 
Philippines. 


Harley Farnsworth MacNair 


Chicago, Ill.; Professor of Far Eastern His- 
tory and Institutions, University of Chicago; 
Head of Department of History and Govern- 
ment, St. Johns‘s University, Shanghai, 
China, 1919-1932, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


Considered from almost any angle ex- 
cept that of invincible ignorance, it would 
appear that the United States policy with 
respect to Philippine independence should 
immediately be reconsidered thoroughly 
and impartially. 

To foist “independence” on the Philip- 
pine Islands in 1946 would be to nullify 
the labors of two generations of thousands 
of devoted workers, Americans and Fili- 


rns to weaken, economically and stra- 


tegically, both the Archipelago and the 
United States, and to hand over the fruit 
of years of labor to the control of the most 
reactionary state in Asia. 


Senator Edwin C. Johnson 


(Dem.), Colo.; Member, Senate Committees 
on Finance and Military affairs, 


answers: 


We have a moral obligation to protect 
the Philippine Islands from Japan, but it 
does not follow that Philippine independ- 
ence should be delayed or modified. 


Ray Lyman Wilbur 


Stanford University, Calif.; President, Stan- 
ford University; Secretary of Interior in 
President Hoover's Cabinet; Chairman, 
Honolulu Conferences, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1925-29, 


answers: 


It is imperative that the policy of in- 
dependence of the Philippines be recon- 
sidered. The veto of President Hoover on 
legislation for Philippine independence 
should have been sustained. 
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The granting of independence has been 
an incentive to war in the Pacific. The 
mpening process of the Filipino people 
toward responsible citizenship was over- 
hastened. It takes time to develop stable 
governments that can hold their own 
against aggression. 
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BOTH must breathe! 


T 30,000 feet—above all animal life, 10,000 feet above the 

extreme limit of Alpine mountain vegetation, higher than 

Everest, higher even than the South American condor soaring 
over Chimborazo—MAN FLIES! 


Another medium has been added to the land and the sea, 
almost another dimension has been added to the air itself 
the stratosphere. Here, planes can travel phenomenally fast, 
amazingly far; here are the high roads for today’s bombers and 
tomorrow’s transports; here are the new high battlefields where 
a superplane may rise to dominate the skies—and the earth 
below. 





But at 30,000 feet in the stratosphere the air is so thin that 
no human lungs and no airplane engines can breathe deep enough 
to sustain life. 


Yet with the aid of oxygen masks man breathes and survives; 
and, with the aid of turbosuperchargers, American-built engines 
can breathe and fly nearly seven miles up—‘‘on top” of the 
best combat planes of any other nation. 


More than 20 years ago a General Electric engineer, Dr. San- 
ford A. Moss, equipped a Liberty airplane engine with a turbo- 
supercharger that he had designed. And for more than 20 years, 
while America’s aeronautical engineers designed ships to fly 
farther and faster, General Electric engineers worked to perfect 
the machine that would enable them to fly higher and higher. 


Today, no bombers can fly farther than our American bombers, 
no combat planes can fly faster than our American interceptors. 
And, thanks to the turbosupercharger, no enemy planes can 
rise above them. General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 


952-228M-211 
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KP 4 “The moving finger writes, and 
having writ moves on..... 
OMAR KHAYYAM 





TS PER DAY 


THANKS TO THE ~ ly 


SINCE you cannot obtain sufficient Machine 
Tools and Skilled Operators today, do the next 
best thing. Make doubly sure that the output 
from your present equipment and personnel is 
safeguarded throughout its production processes 
by the ‘*‘Moving Fingers’ 
Brown. To what purpose is ‘*All-Out Produc- 


of INsrruMENTs by 


tion,”” if inefficient treatment and processing 
permits a high percentage of defective finished 


parts? A “‘reject’’ represents wasted machine and 


operator time... often far more important under 
present conditions than the material involved. 

A Brown Engineer is quickly available to 
recommend instrumentation most suitable to your 
particular needs . . . . rugged, precision-built 
instruments that will go far toward insuring for 
your production, “More Perfect Parts Per Day.”’ 
We solict your inquiry. The Brown Instrument 
Philadelphia, 
- Offices in all principal cities. 


Company, 4431 Wayne Avenue, 
Pennsylvania 
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THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, 


DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 


AND II9 PETER STREET, 
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TORONTO, CANADA 
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Plus and Minus 
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Washington, D. C. 


Irend of Axserieau Business 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Prospect is increasingly strong that prices will not be controlled in time 
to prevent runaway inflation; that present control plans won't do the job. 
Prospect likewise is strong that Congress will leave wide-open inflation 
loopholes in a refusal to deal with wages, with farm prices, with excess income. 
As it's working out: Everybody wants inflation control for the other fel- 
low, not for himself; everybody wants just a little inflation for himself. 
Result very probably is to be a drift into serious price trouble. 














Businessmen need to know these basic factsS..... 

National income payments are at the unheard-of rate of $89,000,000,000 a 
year; are to be running at a $96,000,000,000 level by this year end. 

Wage and salary payments are running at rate of $61,000,000,000 against 
$52,000,000,000 in 1929 peak year, when prices were lower; are still rising. 

Farm cash income is going to reach $11,100,000,000 this year, or an increase 
of $2,000,000,000 over last year and about equal to 1929 record. 

Cash outgo of Government is going to reach $5,000,000,000 in this quarter; 
is going to rise steadily in months ahead as armament funds flow more freely. 

This adds up to trouble. It means a vast purchasing power increase at a 
time when goods will be less abundant; when consumer goods industries are cur- 
tailing. It means recurring shortages and a probable buyers" panic. 

Unless controlled: The base is being laid for a record-breaking inflation. 

















One reason for approaching trouble is this..... 

Store shelves gradually are being cleared of goods; are not going to be re- 
Stocked as easily as they are being cleared during present wave of buying. 

But: After shelves are cleared and new supplies are limited, the demand 
from buyers still will be increasing; still will be at a record rate and rising. 

That will mean shortages. What shortages precipitate can be seen in past 
week's scramble for silk stockings; in the panicky run on silk garment supplies. 

More of that type of thing lies ahead. 











Leon Henderson's plan, once he has the power from Congress, is thiS..... 
1. To fix ceilings on the prices of some basic commodities; to expect that 
these ceilings will act as a drag on prices in general. 
2. To deal with individual bad situations that grow from runaway demand; 
to act as a general price policeman, using broad new powers to curb violators. 
3. Not to try to fix millions of individual prices; not to try to put a 
ceiling on every retail transaction that occurs in the country. 
However: There's grave question concerning effectiveness of this method. 
For example: A critical shortage exists in scrap metal. A ceiling is placed 














on the price that can be paid for this metal. As aresult, it is claimed that col- 
lection of scrap iron is falling behind when most needed. 

Yet: There is a superabundance of wheat and cotton and some other farm 
products. No price ceiling exists, and prices and supplies are skyrocketing. 

As a result: High prices and rising incomes are going to those producers 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


whose production is not vitally neeced, while no incentive is offered to those 
whose production is so vital that its slowing will interfere with defense. 
It's one more evidence of the lack of logic in Government policies; one 
more sign of difficulties that develop when policies must rest on votes rather 
than on needs of the situation; one more reason why price control may not work. 





Uncertainties of price control are matched by increased certainties of 
priority control; are in contrast to growing use of definite defense ratings. 

Priority power is written into the law; is a power to grant or to deny ma=- 
terial to manufacturers on the basis of their part in defense production. 

Furthermore: Priority administration is set to direct industry to accept de- 
fense business; is set to deal with producers who may not want defense orders. 

All of this means that more and more materials are to be subject to con- 
trolled distribution; that it's to be increasingly difficult for many nonde- 
fense industries to do business. 














A priorities system is a system of rationing for industry. 

Now: On the horizon is start of a system of rationing for individuals. 

It's not improbable that gasoline rationing in the East may serve as a test 
of rationing card system; that it will become a guinea pig for a new idea. 

Ration cards are old stuff for Germans and other Europeans. They're begin- 
ning to be old stuff for the British. But: They will be decidedly new for Amer- 
icans; will be a further venture into bureaucracy, if tried. 

Then: Businessmen would have to be policemen; would need to enforce ra- 
tioned allowances; would face trouble with the Government if they hedged. 

As things are working out, New Deal regulations were merest hints of reg- 
ulations to come with armament; were no more than gestures. 

Soon=--if price control is voted=--Government will hold power to control every 
commercial transaction; will be in a position of unquestioned power. 














Outlook now is that tax bill will become law before end of September; that 
excises probably will take effect on October l. 

Tax bill as it stands after passing the House would raise $1,323,000,000 
from corporation incomes; $852,000,000 from individual incomes; $902,000,000 from 
excises and $152,000,000 from estates and gifts. 

On excess profits: Senate very probably will go along with House on permit- 
ting choice of invested capital or average earnings method of computation. But: 
White House and Treasury will continue to press for invested capital method. 

On excises: Senate may raise House rate on automobiles; may favor a tax in- 
crease on beer as a means of raising $300,000,000 added revenue. 

On joint returns: Senate will go along with House on resistance to compul- 
sory joint return, but may consider a compromise. 

Businessmen should understand that, even before present tax bill becomes 
law, a new bill will be under consideration; that growing need for revenue prob- 
ably will force later acceptance of taxing ideas now being discarded. 

Also: It's well to remember that Morgenthau and Roosevelt are persistent in 
pressing tax plans; that they are sold on the idea of getting more money from cor- 
porations that have had high earnings in prearmament years. 




















Business boom now under way is unprecedented. 

Volume of production, volume of trade, volume of income, all are far in ex- 
cess of any previous time and heading sharply higher. 

However: Dollar volume of trade gains in the future more and more will re- 
flect higher prices as the volume of available goods begins to dwindle. 
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“The supply of these tools will not fail 
...it will increase.”— President Roosevelt 


TANK ARSENAL 


Job — country’s first factory designed for the specific purpose of producing 28-ton 
combat tanks—at Detroit, Michigan. 


* 
Size — 1380 feet long and 500 feet wide, requiring over 6500 tons of steel. Steel 
produced, rolled, fabricated and erected by Bethlehem. 


e 
Time — first steel delivered to site Nov. 15, 1940. Steel framework erected complete 
in 7O working days. 


Bethlehem Steel Company is setting new high records for the production of steel 
and finished steel products for buildings, equipment and other defense matériel. 





BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 








MORE AND 


How Senators hope to raise 
an additional $300,000,000 
by series of new levies 


A group of tax doctors in the Senate 
are preparing to alter the features of the 
$3,200,000,000 revenue bill passed by the 
House. Present forecasts are that the Sen- 
ate will make many important changes, 
although it may not revamp it completely. 

A deterrent to drastic changes is that 
many Senators feel that the House Ways 
and Means Committee, which drew up 
the bill, did a reasonably good job. The 
House, however, virtually extended an 
invitation to the Senate to make altera- 
tions by dropping $300,000,000 a year in 
revenue from the Committee bill. This 
was done by eliminating the requirement 
for joint income tax returns by husbands 
and wives, and failing to include addi- 
tional taxes to replace the revenue lost. 

Result is that the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, now in charge of the bill, is seek- 
ing additional revenue to bring the total 
in the bill at least to the $3,500,000,000 
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There’s a lesson 
in this pier 


e@ The owners of the new Pier A at 
Long Beach, California, took a lesson 
from war-time 1917 and built for per- 
manence— using ARMCO Ingot Iron Gal- 
vanized PAINTGRIP Sheets. Service 
records of ARMCO Ingot Iron go back 
to 1909. The PAINTGRIP bonderized sur- 
face permits immediate painting and 
preserves paint longer. Approved by 
more than 200 paint manufacturers as 
an excellent base for their paints. Also 
approved and used by State Highway 
Departments for road signs. Write for 
literature. The American Rolling Mill 
Company, 2431 Curtis 
Street, Middletown, Ohio. 
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annually which the Administration recom- 
mended. Committee members are offer- 
ing various ideas for obtaining revenue. 
Here are some of them: 

1. A broadening of the income tax base 
by lowering personal exemptions to $1,500 
for married persons and to $750 for single 
persons, as recommended by the President. 

2. Higher surtaxes than the House pro- 
posal, which would start surtaxes at 5 per 
cent on the first dollar of taxable income. 

8. Higher excise taxes on beer, gasoline 
and tobacco products. The Treasury rec- 
ommended higher taxes on these articles 
to raise $485,000,000 a year, but the Ways 
and Means Committee voted them down. 

4. A 10 per cent tax on automobiles in- 
stead of the 7 per cent tax voted by the 
House—although 7 per cent is double the 
existing rate. 

5. Excise taxes graduated upward as ar- 
ticles fall more definitely in the luxury 
class, so that a limousine, for example, 
would pay a higher rate of tax than a 
moderately priced automobile. 

6. New excise taxes, on high-priced suits, 
coats and other articles of clothing. 

7. Some provision, such as a require- 
ment for separate returns by husbands 
and wives, whereby taxpayers in the com- 
munity-property States and other States 
would pay equal income taxes. In com- 
munity-property States, husbands and 
wives split their income, even though only 
one person earns it, and thus, by filing 
separate returns, escape higher  surtax 
levies. Separate returns would be accom- 
panied by increases in surtax rates. 

Before the Finance Committee passes 
on these and other suggestions, it will 
complete public hearings on the House 
bill, which are expected to run for about 
two weeks. Changes in the bill will depend 
largely on the trend of complaints in the 
public hearings. 

Particular attention will be given to 
lowering personal income tax exemptions, 
and there is some feeling that the Finance 
Committee may favor this, since the Presi- 
dent is for it. Doubt exists, however, 
whether Treasury recommendations for 
changes in the excess profits tax will be 
heeded, since the Committee voted down 
the Treasury’s proposals last year. 

Many Senators are opposed to reviving 
the controversial joint returns issue. Fore- 
casts are that it will be allowed to rest. 

Wall Street, after years of strict Gov- 
ernment regulation, soon is to have its in- 
ning before Congress. Its spokesmen will 
plead for substantial changes in the se- 
curities laws enacted in the early days of 
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BROADER TAXES 


the New Deal as an aftermath to the 
1929 stock market crash. They are as. 
sured of a hearing. 

Reason for this development is that the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
which regulates Wall Street, and the finan. 
cial markets have submitted reports sug- 
gesting 86 changes in the securities laws, 
most of them of technical nature. The 
SEC and Wall Street have agreed to 55 
of the proposed changes. There is dis- 
agreement over the others. 

The reports are in the hands of the 
House Interstate Commerce Committee, 
which is preparing to spend the autumn 
and early winter in trying to settle the 
argument over proposed alterations and 
in drawing up a bill making changes in the 
securities laws and getting it passed. 

Representative Lea (Dem.), of Cali- 
fornia, chairman of the Committee, hopes 
to have the matter cleared up, and legis- 
lation passed, by the end of the year. He 
plans to start public hearings on the 
problem right after Labor Day. 

For years, Wall Street has complained 
that Government regulation was. stran- 
gling the securities markets, and that the 
laws should be revised in the light of reg- 
ulatory experience. Reaction of SEC 
officials was that the financial markets 
wanted “loopholes” opened up in the se- 
curities laws in order that forbidden prac- 
tices could be revived. Last year, how- 
ever, the SEC consented to sit down with 
spokesmen for the markets to agree on 
changes in the securities acts. The reports 
are the result of these discussions. 

There has been considerable delay in 
submitting the reports. This resulted in 
the accusation that the SEC was “stall- 
ing.” Mr. Lea asked SEC officials several 
times to send in the Commission’s report, 
said to have been completed weeks ago. 

Agreement on certain changes 
which would mean more Government reg- 
ulation instead of less, although the reg- 
ulation is intended to benefit the secur- 
ties markets. Example is a proposed re- 
quirement for registration with the SEC 
of all security offerings in excess of $3- 
000,000 bought by insurance companies 
and similar institutions. This would end 
private placement of big security issues 


exists 


with such institutions without registra- 
tion. There is no objection to changes 
simplifying registration statements. 


Disagreement exists, however, over 
proposals relating to liability of security 
underwriters, penalties on trading by “i- 
siders,” supplying of information to pros- 
pective purchasers of securities, and other 
features of the laws. 
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The American eagle is swift as lightning 
when the time comes for action. 

The totalitarian nations took a long head- 
start in the production of armaments. To 
overcome that handicap, the United States 
has already planned total defense expendi- 
tures of $60,000,000,000. What counts most 
is the rapidity with which those dollars can 
be turned into weapons. 

Bank credit is a powerful supercharger in 
speeding industrial production in peace or 
war. Possession of the world’s strongest 
banking system gives this country a major 


advantage in a struggle that will be decided 
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by superior output of war materials. By mak- 


ing credit available to industry at the lowest 
costs in history, the commercial banks today 
are helping to bring America’s incomparable 
defense achievement to swift completion. 
Banks throughout America seek every 
opportunity to help national preparedness. 
As long ago as last April—the latest available 
date—the banks had over $460,000,000 of 
defense loans outstanding, and had pledged 
themselves to make additional defense loans 
totalling $630,000,000, all in addition to their 
immense holdings of United States Govern- 


ment bonds. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








TRAVEL 


AT ITs 


ON UNION PACIFIC 
* 


BETWEEN CHICAGO AND 
THE PACIFIC COAST 


P Modern Pullmans and Coaches. . 
smart Dining Cars... superbly 

qi appointed Club and Lounge Cars 
for Pullman passengers . . . and 





thoughtful, courteous service give 
you travel at its very best on the 
Streamliners “City of Los Angeles”’ 

. “City of San Francisco’’ and the 
“City of Portland.” 


Swiftly and smoothly, these Diesel- 
powered trains speed you between 
Chicago and the Pacific Coast in 
only 39%4 hours. Early reservations 
are advised. For information as to 
dates of departure, write— 
W. S. BASINGER 
General Passenger Trafic Manager 
Room 948, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Nebraska 
WATCH FOR E 
SONJA HENIE 1s 
“SUN VALLEY SERENADE” 


with Glen er's ae 








Fig 
| UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD | 
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‘Closed-Shop’ Issue: New Obstacle 
To Peace in Defense Industries 


The “closed-shop” issue is rising’ as an° 


obs 
ing 
age 
son 


tacle to Government plans for eliminat- 
defense industry tie-ups in labor-man- 
ment disputes. In an effort to remove 
1e of the causes of strikes and open the 


way for arbitration of disputes, the Office 
of Production Management has sponsored 
a series of regional pacts to establish uni- 
form working conditions and wage stand- 


ard 
sna 


s. Now the stabilization plan has hit a 
g in a fight over union membership. 


The question of membership became the 
chief stumbling block in negotiations for 


al 
Shi 
N. 


1ew union contract with the Federal 
pbuilding and Drydock Co., Kearny, 


J., subsidiary of United States Steel 


Corp. as a result, 16,000 men struck at the 


big 
on 


shipyard last week, interrupting work 
about $450,000,000 in naval and mer- 


chant marine contracts. 
This was the most serious blow to the 








defense program since the stabilization 
program came to the front in shipbuilding 
and Government construction a few weeks 
ago. Government could not let the strike 
run long because of the importance of the 
yard in naval building. Union officials 
watched for the outcome, viewing it as a 
“test case” for other Atlantic and Gulf 
shipyards where the open shop is an issue. 

Union maintenance: The union-shop is- 
sue at Federal Shipbuilding simmered down 
to a matter of maintenance of membership 
in unions. There was to be no forcing of 
nonmembers to join the union. But a Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board panel 
recommended that the company accept the 
principle of union maintenance. 

Under this principle, members must re- 
main in the union during the life of the 
contract or lose their jobs. 

The company declined to accept the 





DEFENSE STRIKES 


Twenty-four strikes, involving more than 39,100 employes, held up work on defense 
projects for all or part of last week. This is an increase of about 17,500 workers over the 
previous week, when 23 strikes were reported. Most important new stoppage occurred at 
the Federal Shipbuilding and Drydock Co. plant in Kearny, N.J., where 16,000 workers 
halted construction on 12 vessels, including 7 
below indicate the approximate number of employes involved. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


AUTO WORKERS: 
Challenge Machinery Co., Grand 
Haven, Mich. 
Dake Engine Co., Grand Haven, 
Mich. (94) 
BUILDING TRADES: 
Plum Brook Ordnance Plant, San- 
dusky, O. (600) 
BUTCHER WORKERS: 
New York Butchers Dressed Meat 
Co., New York City (700) 
CLOTHING WORKERS: 
Appalachian Knitting Mills, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. (2,000) 
Kansas ve! Hat Manufacturing Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS: 
Consolidated Edison Co. and other 
plants, New York City (8,000) 
METAL TRADES: 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry, 
Mahwah, N. J. (450) 
Todd Galveston Dry Docks, Inc., Gal- 
veston, Texas (1,850) 


Total: 9 AFL strikes, involving more 
than 13,690 employes. 


warships. Figures in parentheses in the list 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


AUTO WORKERS: 
American Car & Foundry Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. (1,000) 
CLOTHING WORKERS: 
McLaren Sportswear, Ltd., Philips- 
burg, Pa. (100) 
ELECTRICAL & RADIO WORKERS: 
Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. (400) 
G. F. Richter Manufacturing Co., 
Glendale, N. Y. (150) 
FURNITURE WORKERS: 
E. J. Hanserman Co., Cleveland, O. 
(350) 
MINE WORKERS: 
Atlas Powder Co., Stamford, Conn. 
(350) 
National Gypsum Co., New York City 
U. S. Gypsum Co. (14 Plants), Chi- 
cago, Ill. (5,000) 
SHIPBUILDING WORKERS: 
Federal Shipbuilding and Drydock 
Co., Kearny, N. J. (16,000) 
STEEL WORKERS: 
Heller Brothers Co., Newcomers- 
town, O. (1,170) 
Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
Provo, Utah (438) 
ae Smith Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
(250) 
— Gould Corp., Rochester, 


Timken Roller Bearing Co., Colum- 
bus, O. 
Wickes Brothers Boiler Co., Sagi- 
naw, Mich. (200) 
Total: 15 ClO strikes, involving more 


than 25,410 employes. 
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recommendation. L. H. Korndorff, presi- 
dent of the company, wrote to the Media- 
tion Board: “The recommendation is con- 
trary to the fundamental principle that 
the right to work is not dependent upon 
sembership or nonmembership in any or- 
ganization, upon which is based the open- 
shop policy of the company.” 

Rivalry: Incentive to seek closed-shop 
agreements has increased because of rival- 
ry between the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations and the American Federation 
of Labor. Both organizations have strong 
footholds in Atlantic and Gulf shipyards. 
Open shops make a battleground for 
union rivalry. 

Fighting for “union security” at the 
Federal Shipbuilding yard is the Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Work- 
ers of America, a CIO affiliate. 

At Todd Galveston Dry Dock, Inc., 
Galveston, Texas, an AFL boiler-makers 
union is striking for a closed-shop con- 
tract. The Labor Department certified 
the Galveston strike to the Mediation 
Board last week in an effort to break the 
deadlock. 

In construction, AFL workers at four 
Midwest ordnance plants took a week-end 
“holiday” after the stabilization plan for 
Government construction projects was 
announced. The “holiday” was in protest 
against reduction in overtime pay from 
double time to time and a half. The sta- 
bilization plan makes time and a half the 
standard. 

Railroads: More pay is the point at dis- 
pute in a breakdown of negotiations be- 
tween railroad labor and management. 
Representatives of 19 railroad unions de- 
cided last week at Chicago to take a strike 
vote among 1,200,000 members after man- 
agement rejected demands for higher wages. 

The rail dispute is expected to be settled 
by mediation, without a strike. A strike 
call would throw the dispute into the lap 
of the National Railway Mediation Board. 
The country cannot afford a rail strike 
because the roads are needed for defense. 


—_ 


The growing income of unions is being 
brought into the congressional spotlight as 
a possible source of taxes. Representative 
Vinson (Dem.), of Georgia, head of the 
House Naval Affairs Committee, raised 
for consideration by Congress the question 
whether unions should be taxed to help 
pay defense costs. 

The Naval Affairs Committee is looking 
into union finances. Mr. Vinson disclosed 
that partial returns showed 35 CIO and 
AFL unions on April 1 had total assets of 
$42,371,199, an increase of $4,030,684 com- 
pared with October, 1939. These unions, 
from October, 1939, to the end of March 
this year, according to Mr. Vinson’s data, 








had a total income of $19,695,859 and a 
surplus of $3,324,626 over expenditures. 
Mr. Vinson pointed out the returns did 
not include building trades and heavy in- 
dustry unions, which have been among the 
chief gainers from the defense boom. 
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Blueprints, plans, and dies are safer when 
your plant is enclosed with Cyclone Fence 


JITH Cyclone Fence you can make 
every person who enters or leaves 

your plant show credentials at closely 
guarded gates. Thus it helps your watch- 
men guard every part of the plant from 
thieves, saboteurs and snoopers. Cyclone 
does this job day and night—efficiently and 
economically. Cyclone Fence is built for 
long life—made as nearly tamper-proof as 
possible. Before you buy any fence, it will 
pay you to consider some of the features 
that make this famous fence so durable. 


WIRE MESH—made of heavy, rust-resistant 
copper steel wire. Galvanized to provide 





Notice how key locks 
barbed wire in exten- 
sion arm. Wires are 
easily adjusted. 


Spring coupling in top 
rails allows expansion 
and contraction—pre- 
vents damage. 


additional protection against weathering. 
POSTS—H-column steel—strongest possible 
construction for its weight—set in concrete 
bases that frost can’t weaken. 
TOP RAILS—tubular steel. Spring cou- 
plings compensate for expansion and con- 
traction—prevent broken and bent rails. 
EXTENSION ARMS — Several types are 
available. Barbed wire is locked in by key 
inserted at end of arm. This allows adjust- 
ment of wires. 
GATES—Strong and well-braced. Cyclone’s 
ball and socket hinge permits free swing- 
ing, prevents dragging. 
ERECTION SERVICE — Cyclone factory- 
trained erection crews are on our own pay- 
roll and we are responsible for their work. 
DO YOU KNOW how little Cyclone pro- 
tection costs? We can provide fence of fa- 
mous Cyclone quality at a price comparable 
to any of similar weight. Cyclone has many 
types of fence to choose from. Get the facts 
now. Send for our big, free book on fence. 
CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
Waukegan, III. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 





Book on Fence 


Send for our free 32-page book 
that tells all about fence. 
Crammed full of facts, specifi- 
cations and illustrations. 
Shows 14 types—for home, 
school, playground, and busi- 
ness. Whether you need a few 
feet of fence or 10 miles of it, 
you need this valuable book. 
Buy no fence until you see 
what Cyclone has to offer. 





CyYCLONe FENCE - 
Waukegan, Ill. Derr. E-81 


Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of “Your 


Fence—How to Choose It—How to Use It.’ 

PON 4.6.00 0 000000000060 00065.000000006460008 
RMBINIBs 0 6 60:00:00 06000000006d60 0080000000000 
Gs bn tbe stdnnsevectadsacee BERG. coccancce 
I am interested in fencing: [] Industrial; [ Es- 


tate; [) Playground; [) Residence; [] School. 
Approximately 














CYCLONE FENCE 


Special Report. : 


(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out. 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 








AMERICA’S EXPORT TRADE 


THRIVES WITHOUT EUROPE 


Arms Sales, Dealings With Latin Nations Put Total Near 1929 Record 


Prospects of a permanent 
reshaping of the structure 
of international business 


Foreign trade of the United States is 
increasing. Both exports and imports are 
running ahead of last year. Foreign com- 
merce, in terms of dollars, is at the highest 
level since 1929. 

Sales abroad of machinery, tools and 
airplanes are making new records. In turn, 
the United States is buying heavily such 
imported commodities as sugar, coffee, 
wool, rubber, tin, copper and nickel. There 
is no sign of a turn in this trade upswing, 
despite disruption of commercial relations 
with many countries. 


But the character of foreign trade is 
undergoing great change. More and more 
United States trade is being concentrated 
in two areas—the British Empire and 
Latin America. These two big trading 
areas now take about 90 per cent of the 
goods sent out of this country. They sup- 
ply, in return, most of the U. S. imports 
of metals, food and manufactured goods. 

Also changing is the type of goods mov- 
ing abroad. Once the United States sold 
abroad mainly such commodities as cot- 
ton, wheat and copper. Now airplanes 
have become the largest item of export. 
The shifting trade figures tell the story of 
the rise of the United States as the arse- 
nal of democracy, a vast workshop for 
making arms and machines. 


Copyright, 1941, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


WAR TREND 
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The trade shift is continuing. It began 
with the efforts of Germany and Japan to 
carve out by force self-sufficient trading 
areas in Europe and Asia. The bitter eco- 
nomic warfare resulting from this aggres- 
sion has spread to the Pacific. Now United 
States trade with Japan is being severed, 
in addition to the suspension of trade with 
German-conquered Europe. 

Soviet Russia, moreover, is getting ac- 
cess to the growing American armament 
production. As output of arms increases, 
the flow of tools, airplanes, munitions to 
England and Russia presumably will in- 
crease. In time, if the war continues, ship- 
ments of these materials will far over- 
shadow other exports. Only capacity to 
produce now limits the outgo of war ma- 
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EACH SYMBOL REPRESENTS 20 MILLION DOLLARS 
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terials and prevents export figures from 
soaring higher. 

To keep its mighty workshop busy, the 
United States must supplement domestic 
sources of materials with larger imports of 
metals from Latin America and the Brit- 
ish Empize. Thus, while the war lasts, the 
trend is toward greater exchange of United 
States arms and factory-made goods for 
the metals and farm products of Latin 
America and the British Empire. This 
may become a lasting reorganization of 
world trade. 

British Empire: In the first five months 
of this year, the United States shipped to 
England $520,000,000 of goods, out of to- 
tal exports of $1,756,000,000. In addition, 
Canada took $345,000,000. Together the 
United Kingdom and Canada accounted 
for half the United States exports in the 
January-May period. There also were 
larger shipments to South Africa, Egypt, 
India, Malaya and other parts of the Brit- 
ish Empire. 

The British Empire is taking goods from 
the United States at more than double 
the prewar rate. The exports to England 
soared immediately after the German in- 
vasion of Scandinavia and the collapse of 
France last year. England’s war industry 
has been drawing a large part of its iron 
and steel, metal ores and wood products 
from Scandinavia, Belgium and France. 
England had to make up these losses in 
the United States, in addition to buying 
airplanes, guns and tools. 

The $7,000,000,000 Lend-Lease Act 
meanwhile has opened the way for heavier 
arms shipments to England, as war indus- 
try is able to produce in large quantity. 
In addition, $1,000,000,000 has been set 
aside for food for England. More lend- 
lease billions for England are indicated, 
in event of a long war. 

Next year the United States is expect- 
ing large-scale production of bombing 
planes. (See page 9.) This would jump 
export figures greatly, because the planes 
represent high dollar values. 

Imports have increased greatly from the 
non-European sectors of the British Em- 
pire. The United States is buying much 
rubber and tin in British Malaya; copper, 
lead and aluminum in Canada; wool in 
Australia. These purchases have helped 
pay for airplanes and tools going to Eng- 
land and Canada. Efforts are being made 
to promote the exchange of Empire ma- 
terials for American machines and arms. 

Latin America: The rich storehouse of 
metals and farm products in South and 
Central America is being tapped on an 
unprecedented scale to supply the Ma- 
chine Age workshops of North America. 
Already, United States purchases in Latin 
America largely have offset that region’s 
loss of trade outlets in Europe. 

For the first five months of this year, 
the U. S. expanded purchases in South 
America to $270,000,000 from $163,000,- 
000 in the comparable period last year. 
Wool, coffee, sugar, copper and strategic 
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S %* YOU’RE HEARING a lot about assembly 
lines these days... how 7 being geared up to turn out 
the defense material we need. And, quite naturally, you may 
think of these lines as being housed in factory buildings. 


As a matter of fact, however, our highways are now an integral part 
of the assembly lines for national defense production! 

aa ig: Few products are completely fabricated 

Bek in one place. Sheet metal is rolled in Penn- 

— lm, sylvania, made into ailerons in Michigan, 

and assembled in completed planes in Ten- 

nessee. Cloth from New England mills is 

tailored into army uniforms in New Jersey. 

Carbon from Ohio and fabric from North 

Carolina meet ina gas mask plant in Indiana. 


: In these and thousands more cases, assem- 
bly lines begin and end miles apart ... possibly halfway across the country! 


And the mid-portion ... yes, the heart... of these assembly lines is 
our highway system and America’s motor 
transport industry! 


grave responsibility because it has proved 
its ability to deliver the goods...and do it on 
schedule, Materials must flow smoothly... 
in exactly the right quantities ... at pre- 
cisely the right time. Production schedules may change on an hour’s 
notice ... and the flow of materials must change accordingly. This hair- 
trigger control is, as any manufacturing man will affirm, the secret of 
efficient assembly line production. 





As schedules call for more and still more speed, America can depend 
On motor transport to keep things moving on the assembly lines! 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers *% Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY * DETROIT 
Factories... Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Toronto 


; P , , 
Truck-Trailers also contribute to national 


defense by doubling the payload capacity 
7) ML trucks, by moving more t 


less gasoline and oil, by releasing 


cars for lone hauls, by reduc the number 
of trucks required for civil needs, and 
by freeme rail freight facilities for u ork 


> ‘ Re : ; 
which they can handle advantageously. 
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MOTOR TRANSPORT IS ESSENTIAL TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 
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PREFABRICATED LUMBER *as* 


quickly meets Deferae call 


for low-cost housing in volume 


Defense lives not by guns alone. In the mass readjust- 
ments of population necessitated by emergency activi- 
ties, an urgent need has been housing .. housing for 
hastily mobilized troops... housing for extra thousands 
of workers recruited by defense industries .. housing 
for the home folks evacuated from needed land. De- 
velopment of improved engineering formulae has en- 
abled lumber to “come through in the pinch” with thou- 
sands of wood houses like these. prefabricated with 
TECO Timber Connectors. One of these houses, com- 
plete, came off the fabricator’s line every 20 minutes 
... was erected in little over an hour. 














metals were imported in record or near. 
record amounts from Latin America. 
Sales of American goods below the Rio 
Grande lagged behind the gain in imports 
from Latin America, but recently there 





have been signs of a sharp pickup in Lat- 


in-American buying. 

Latin America is a shining prize in the 
struggle for trade between the German- 
Italian-Japanese line-up and Anglo-Ameri- 
can interests. The United States has begun 
aggressive economic warfare in Latin 
America. It has contracted to buy sur- 
pluses of metals from leading producers 
—Mexico, Chile, Bolivia. German and 
Italian firms in Latin America have been 
blacklisted. The Panama Canal has been 
closed to Japanese shipping. An Economie 
Defense Board, headed by Vice President 
Henry Wallace, has been appointed to di- 
rect this important trade strategy. 

Everything points to further growth in 
inter-American trade, at least during the 
war. Chief obstacles to indefinite expan- 
sion in this trade are the shortage in ship- 
ping, resulting mostly from withdrawal 
of foreign ships from South American 
routes, and impending shortages of ma- 
chinery and metal-using consumer goods 
in the United States. 

Asia: Japan’s aspirations for a “new 
order” in Pacific trade threaten to reduce 
United States commerce with Asia to 
small proportions. The traditional two- 
way exchange of Japanese silk for Ameri- 
can cotton and machines has been disrupt- 
ed. Nippon’s shadow lies across our trade 
with the Netherlands Indies, the Philip- 
pines and China. 

Imports of rubber and tin and move- 
ment of war supplies to the Far East have 
swelled trade with Asia, as have similar 
trends in other areas, including Africa. 
But these gains may be only temporary, 
if Japan succeeds in building a large Asi- 
atic trading bloc. 

Postwar trade: Watching commerce ex- 
pand, foreign traders ask: Will it last? 
Shipment of arms, at least, certainly 
looks like a temporary war trend. So does 
large-scale buying of metals in Latin Amer- 
ica, stocking of tin, rubber and copper. 

Many already are talking about prepar- 
ing for a postwar trade letdown, for a 
cutthroat trade fight in Latin America 
when Europe returns to the world mar- 
kets with goods to sell. 

On the other hand, a disastrous postwar 
trade drop might be postponed while Eu- 
rope replenishes used-up stores of food and 
factory materials. More important than 
that, some trade authorities think eco 
nomic areas are destined to be remade on 
a large scale, regardless of the outcome of 
the war. Such redrawing of trade areas 
presumably would cover increased inter- 
American trade over the long run. World 
trade presumably would tend to diminish. 

But, for the immediate future, one thing 
seems certain: A stronger trade tie-up Is 
assured among the United States, Latin 
America and the British Empire. 
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nic EVENTS in the Pacific point toward further development of inter-American trade. 
Qs Japan's southward moves menace important United States supply sources of 
rubber, tin, vegetable oils and strategic metals. These are needed now for de- 
in fense industry. Latin America offers the best substitute supply source over the 
the long range for rubber, tin and other products now imported from the Far East. 
an- 
a PRECAUTIONARY shift of supply sources away from Asia to this hemisphere 
wi already is taking place. United States Navy and air forces can pro- 
na- tect hemisphere better than distant Asiatic sources. The shift to near- 
ods er bases of supply is illustrated in U. S. buying of tin and tungsten in 
Bolivia; in long-range plans for growing rubber in South and Central 
we America to replace imports from Netherlands Indies and British Malaya. 
a SUDDEN STOPPAGE of silk supplies in economic war with Japan hints what 
eri- might happen in rubber if Pacific trade routes were cut. United States 
ipt- can't rely on Latin-American rubber immediately. It would take ten to 
= t fifteen years to obtain a substantial rubber supply in Brazil and Central 
America. Building of synthetic rubber plants here offers quickest way 
ove- to get more rubber to replace imports from Far East. But rubber grow- 
lave ing in Latin America is being promoted as part of long-range planning for 
re greater hemisphere trade. 
Ag. TIN can be obtained more readily than rubber in South America. Bolivian 
tin probably could cover at least one-half United States needs. A smelt= 
> eX: er is building at Texas City, on the Gulf Coast, to handle Bolivian tin, 
nat! heretofore sent to England for refining. Presumably smelting facilities 
pe could be expanded in this country to take all of Bolivia's tin. 
mer- 
2 LONG Nazi campaign in Russia gives the United States valuable time to build 
"par- hemisphere economy and defense. Naval bases in the Caribbean, new commer-= 
“* cial air routes in South America, exchange of military missions are bolstering 
oe defenses behind growing hemisphere trade. 
twar GOOD NEIGHBOR position of the United States appears to be improving. Big 
Ev- purchases of metals, wool, coffee and sugar are filling Latin-American 
ne pockets with U. S. dollars. Latin America, in turn, is leaning heavily 
“ upon the United States for machinery, automobiles, coal and household 
le on goods. Bolivia, Mexico, Cuba and Argentina have taken steps to drive 
ne of out Nazi agents or unearth Fifth Column plotting. 
areas 
oe DEFENSE of growing hemisphere trade is founded partly on assumption that 
ahh next Hitler move may be toward South America, if Germany wins in Russia. 
thing Even with a victory over Soviet Russia, Hitler could use South American 
up is grain and meat for conquered Europe. Protest to Vichy Government 
Latin 
(over) 
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REPORT ON INTER-AMERICAN TRENDS-- (Continued) 


against giving Germany a foothold in West Africa shows U. S. official 
belief Hitler has eyes on Latin America. 


EXPANSION in U. S. imports from South America is beginning to roll up impressive 
trade gains. Imports from Argentina in the first five months this year 


jumped to $66,000,000 compared with $41,000,000 in the same 1940 period. Im- 
ports from Brazil rose to $73,500,000 compared with $40,000,000. All South 
America increased sales to the U. S. more than $100,000,000 in the five months. 





INSISTENT defense need for Latin-American materials is indicated by the 
assignment of seven ships to bring nitrates from Chile. Huge textile 
output calls for continued large purchases of wool in Argentina and Uru- 
guay. Imports of copper from Chile and lead from Mexico won't be enough 
to meet both defense and non-defense needs in this country. This type of 
buying forecasts heavy imports from Latin America for months to come. 


RISING PRICES for agricultural products add to the dollar value of im- 
ports from Latin America. Cuba, Brazil and Colombia are profiting by 
record U. S. buying of coffee and sugar at rising prices. Inflation 
tendency in U. S. commodity prices means more dollar exchange for South 
and Central America. 


IMPORT QUOTAS on sugar and coffee are being raised to check price climb. 
Farm prices, under U. S. price-control plans, have more leeway to ad- 
vance than metals. However, quota system on sugar and coffee may be 
suspended if prices threaten to run away. 





CLAMOR for preference on exports to Latin America increases as dollar exchange 

becomes available in larger amounts to buy U. S. goods. Demand has in- 
creased for farm and factory machinery, electrical equipment, railway materials 
and automotive products. Demand is likely to expand further. 


PRIORITY procedure for Latin-American shipments will be simplified. A 
special clearance board is being established under the Export Control 
Administrator to centralize decisions on applications to move goods to 
South America. But State Department will continue to have the strong- 
est influence in determining priority policies. 








UNITED STATES must let some countries have preference on machinery and 
transportation equipment in order to import vital war supplies. Mexico 
may get railway rolling stock here on the plea of need for equipment to 
haul lead, copper and other materials that the U. S. is buying in Mexico. 


CANADIAN trade with Latin America is following the hemisphere upswing. Canada 
is selling paper and pulp in Latin America to replace former Scandi- 
navian supply sources. In turn, Canada buys more in Latin America. 


IN COTTON EXPORTS Brazil is outselling the United States in Canada. In 
ten months to the end of May, Brazil shipped 198,000 bales of cotton to 
Canada, compared with 168,000 which Canada took from the United States. 
Additional large orders for Brazilian cotton have been placed. 





FOR BRAZIL, cotton buying by Canada is a boon. Before the war, Germany 

was one of the chief outlets for Brazil's increasing cotton crop. Now 

Brazil may lose another big outlet in Japan, because Japan is withdrawing 
Ships from Western Hemisphere routes. 
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YOU CANNOT turn down defense or- 
ders or place civilian orders ahead of them 
if the article required is one you usually 
produce and the terms of sale are normal. 
The Priorities Division of the Office of 
Production Management included this 
provision in general preference orders cov- 
ering pig iron, chlorine and calcium-silicon 
and is expected to include it in future gen- 
eral preference orders. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT postpone production on 
defense orders on the ground that you 
have not received material being delivered 
under preference ratings if you have stocks 
of the material on hand. The Director of 
Priorities states that manufacturers are ex- 
pected to begin production with existing 
stocks, if such action will be helpful in 
meeting delivery dates. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT export gasoline and 
aged petroleum products suitable for use 

in aircraft to any areas except the Western 
Hemisphere, the British Empire and the 
unoccupied territories of other countries 
resisting aggression. Also, the President 
has ordered that exports of other petro- 
leum products, except to the areas ex- 
empted, shall be limited to prewar quan- 
tities. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, according to a ruling of a 
federal court, claim exemption from the 
Wage and Hour Law for exeeutive em- 
ployes even though they are paid less than 
the $30-a-week minimum for such em- 
ployes set by the Administrator of the law. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, if you are a shipowner, 
refuse to grant passes to union represen- 
tatives to go aboard vessels to meet with 
)Seamen, but the passes are forfeited if 
) used either to solicit new members or to 
collect union dues. A federal circuit court 
upholds a National Labor Relations Board 
ruling to this effect. 


* * * 


| YOU CANNOT publish newspaper 
notices stating that, since a union of your 
employes has failed to negotiate an agree- 
ment with you, the wage scales and work- 
ing conditions set forth in the notices 
shall prevail. The Ninth Circuit Court of 
Appeals upholds an NLRB finding that 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











such a procedure by an employer is in- 
terference with a union’s efforts to bar- 
gain collectively. 


* * * 


YOU CAN allow straw bosses or “key 
men” to urge your employes to join an 
independent union and not be guilty there- 


by of an unfair labor practice, a federal 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN deduct from the. amount of 
your income tax voluntary payments you 
have made to meet reserve requirements 
of a State unemployment compensation 
law having merit-rating provisions, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue rules. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, if you are a dealer in 
securities, fulfill the requirements of the 
Securities Act of 1933, according to the 
general counsel of the SEC, unless a copy 
of the formal prospectus, filed by the is- 
suer with his registration statement, ac- 
companies or precedes a mailed confirma- 
tion of a sale or delivery of securities. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, under a new plan an- 
nounced by the Director of Priorities, 
speed up deliveries of materials needed to 
complete a defense project contract, if 
you can have the project rated as suffi- 
ciently important for a limited blanket 


circuit court rules. preference rating. 








Relax and refresh yourself 


witha CUBA LIBRE 


made with Don 
j PUERTO “yin 


You'll discover that Don Q .. 
that light-bodied, nectar-like rum 
that’s the pride of Puerto Rico. 
lends new distinction and enjoyment to 
rum drinks—Cuba Libre, Rum Collins, 
Rum Highball, Planter’s Punch, Daiquiri, 
etc. For tall drinks, use Don Q Gold Label 
. .. for cocktails, White Label. 
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What Am I? 







Capival — 


And if | Am, Why Am I? And if I Ain’t, Why Ain‘t 12 


Sleepy River, Ark. 
Dear Sir: 

My wife and I are in business down here in Sleepy River, 
Arkansas, near the Missouri line. We have been running a little 
retail lumber yard for nigh on to thirty years, and my daddy 
and granddaddy ran it for fifty years before that. We all been 
pretty proud of being in the retail business and none of the fam- 
ily, particularly my granddaddy, hold any truck with them 
wholesale lumber boys. 

Well, about two years ago a federal man came around and 
says that the Federal Government was out to regulate wages 
and hours and started looking through my books. I beat it over 
to the telephone at the drug store and called up our association 
secretary and he says to tell the inspector to take a walk east 
until his hat floats, because retail lumber yards aren’t under 
the Act. 

So I go back to the yard and tell the inspector this and he 
looks at me, startled, and says, “You don’t call this a retail 
business?”—and I says, “Well, if it ain’t, I been wrong a long 
time.” So he says, “You been wrong a long time. You’re in the 
wholesale lumber business and if you don’t hep up those over- 
time wages, we'll slap an injunction on you.” 

So I put out a new sign, changed my letterhead, and wrote 
the lumber mills that I was now in the wholesale lumber busi- 
ness and to please pass on that wholesale discount, which they 
did. Well, two months later the mills and I was dragged in be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commission for a price discrimination 
under the Robinson-Patman Act. They had a hearing and ruled 
that I was in the retail business, as any fool could plainly see, 
and to cut out that wholesale discount. 

So, being back in the retail business, I put up the old retail 
sign and called up the Wage-Hour inspector and he said I better 
see the Division lawyers in Washington. 

So I went East and they sent me into a room with several 


young fellows sitting around and I said, “I’ve got an appoint. 
ment with the Wage-Hour lawyers,” and they says, “We're the 
legal staff.” I thought, “They sure mature early down here,” 
but I says, “I just found out, over to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, that I’m in the retail lumber business and, for Heaven’s 
sake, why don’t you teach those fellows something before you 
send them out on the road?” And they says, “Let’s see them 
sales records.” 

Well, they see I been selling a good deal of little stuff to the 
local stores, for shelving, etc., and they find an item of 75 cents 
for plywood that I sold the druggist for a window display, so 
they says, “Just look at all them wholesale sales.” They all 
looked at each other and shook their heads. They also see that 
I have a little saw that I use now and then and they says, sur- 
prised like, “Heavens, man, you’re running a factory.” After 
arguing with them for a couple of hours I went back to Sleepy 
River to continue my wholesale and manufacturing business, 
which I did. I put the wholesale sign back up. 

That was three months ago. Well, yesterday the State Tax 
Department slapped a jeopardy assessment and a lien on my 
business for not paying a retail sales tax for three months, and 
just this morning I got notice that I was cited by the Federal 
Trade Commission in Washington for misrepresentative whole- 
sale advertising. 

What I want to know is—What am I? And if I am, why am 
I? And if I ain’t, why ain’t I? 

Very truly yours, 
Henry A. Flicted 
President, Short Cut Lumber Co. 

P.S. Two weeks ago, Leon Henderson sent out a “or else” 
order for us dealers to get together and cut lumber prices $8 a 
thousand, which we did. So I just got a wire that Thurman 
Arnold has indicted the lot of us under the Sherman Act for 
price fixing. 
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"The Yeas 


Evrror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 


initials used, should be so marked. 


Discipline for Industry 


Sir:—Discipline and planning in indus- 
it } try should be just as important as they 
he } are in the Army, and the captains of in- 
> Tdustry should be expected to obey the 
m- } same as the captains of troops. Through- 
NS ¥ out the world the economic systems are 
OU} being more and more regulated by the 
M § state; one reason is that success in modern 
warfare depends largely on planning and 
he } teamwork behind the lines. 

its} J think that a national planning board 
8 | should be created, with control over all 
all industry. Its duty should be to plan 
iat f ahead the quantities to be manufactured 
and assign to each concern a quota, which 
tet | should be based on the concern’s produc- 
PY } tive machinery. When a company fails to 
$8, | produce its full quota it should be fined, 
a these fines should be in proportion to 


ea” 
cv) 
al 


the degree of failure. 

Under this plan there would be a better 
balance between defense production and 
goods for the public, and necessary ad- 
justments easily could be made to keep 
this balance; also more goods of each type 
am could be created. While there would be 
less margin for the producer, there like- 
wise would be less risk, and he would get 
a more satisfactory aggregate profit on 
» | his higher total volume. 


my 
ind 
ral 
le- 


. a Washington, D. C. Witit1am Owen 
nan * & 
for 


Cost of Armaments 


Sir:—We are being told that Germany 
has spent $100,000,000,000 for arma- 
ments. The purpose of this repeated state- 
2 ment is evidently to appease those who 

* |may be opposed to spending $45,000,000,- 
000 for armaments in the United States. 

If Germany has spent that much, then 
how do we expect to match her with $45,- 
000,000,000 when she can build her arma- 
ments for one-half or less than one-half of 
| what it costs the United States? The more 
we appropriate, the more the unions 
strike for—and get. 

If Germany has spent $100,000,000,000, 
then it will cost us at least double that, 
or $200,000 ,000,000, to match it. Where 
ys the money coming from? And if we 
don’t spend that much, we will be only 
AC§ Hone-fourth as well prepared on $45,000,- 
7 § 000.000. 

/R? Tulia, Texas Dennis ZIMMERMANN 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 














This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these securities. 


The offering is made only by the Prospectus dated August 5, 1941, 
1,500,000 Shares* 


Libby, McNeill & Libby 


(A Maine Corporation) 


Common Stock 
($7 Par Value) 


*Issued and outstanding and owned by Swift & Company 


Price $554 per share 


To facilitate the offering, which is made only by Prospectus dated August 5, 1941, transactions intended to stabilize the 
price of the Common Stock of the Company on the New York, Chicago and San Francisco Stock Exchanges have 
been, and may hereafter be, effected. This statement is not an assurance that the price of the above security will 
continue to be stabilized or that the stabilizing may not be discontinued at any time. 


The Prospectus dated August 5, 1941 may be obtained in any state in which this announcement is circulated from only such of the 


undersigned as are registered dealers and are offering these securities in compliance with the securities law in such state. 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. Blyth & Co., Inc. Dean Witter & Co. 


Stone & Webster and Blodget Hornblower & Weeks Hemphill, Noyes & Co, 
Incorporated 
Bankamerica Company Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 











August 5, 1941 
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What Russia Asks of U.S... . Mr. Keynes’s Warning 
On Inflation . . . New Clashes Over Tax Policies 


Harry Hopkins reported back that 
Stalin’s biggest interest was in obtain- 
ing machinery and other equipment 
for building up the armament in- 
dustry in Siberia. 


x kk 


Officers who now are advising this 
Government on the Russia-German 
war are far less pessimistic about 
longer-range implications of Russian 
resistance than were officers who were 
advising until very recently. 


x *k 


President Roosevelt for many years 
has been interested in the idea of a 
meeting at sea with the ranking 
officials of other major powers. At 
one time he visioned an Atlantic 
meeting with Hitler and Mussolini, 
among others, to try to clear up 
problems without war. 


xk * 


It’s not the idea to base a U.S. fleet 
at Singapore, but more small groups 
of U.S. naval vessels may be finding 
their way to the Far East than reports 
indicate. 


xk * 


Failure of Goering to bring out new 
models of warplanes is causing air 
officers to wonder whether something 
is going wrong with the German air- 
craft industry. 


x * * 


The number of naval vessels of the 
cruiser type and smaller that are slid- 
ing down the ways in this period is 
increasingly impressive. 


xk * 


Marriner Eccles and Leon Henderson 
sold President Roosevelt on the need 
for further lowering of income tax 
exemptions, while Treasury Secretary 
Morgenthau objected because of col- 
lection difficulties. 


xk * 


Some important Administration lead- 
ers in the House feel that. President 


40 


Roosevelt isn’t playing fair with them 
on taxes. Complaint is that he changes 
signals after the play has started. 


x * * 


Businessmen are having a very hard 
time in attempting to learn from re- 
sponsible Government officials what 
they can and what they cannot do 
as a result of the blacklist of South 
American firms and as a result of the 
order freezing Japanese funds. 


* 2 @ 


Farm Secretary Wickard will recom- 
mend that Mr. Roosevelt veto the 
bill passed by Congress that requires 
Government-owned wheat and cotton 
to be locked up and not sold regard- 
less of how high prices go. 


x kk 


The argument between William 
Knudsen and Leon Henderson over 
respective powers in running the ma- 
chinery that will determine industry’s 
priority orders isn’t being settled. Mr. 
Knudsen, as production controller, 
thinks that Mr. Henderson, as price 
controller, should exercise only an 
advisory authority over nondefense 
priorities, while Mr. Henderson thinks 
his authority should be final in that 
field. 


= & @ 


John Maynard Keynes, British econo- 
mist, before returning to London ad- 
vised that this country would need to 
impose a 10 per cent pay-roll tax 
immediately if inflation was to be 
avoided. 


xk * 


The chance that Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Murphy might resign to return to 
his old post of Attorney General is 
not entirely removed, although there 
now are fewer hints in that direction. 


x *k 


State Under-Secretary Welles set a 
pattern for plain speaking on issues of 
foreign policy that State Secretary 
Hull is following, now that he is back 


in office after an illness of seve 
weeks. 


x * * 


Tom Corcoran still is being urged by 
New Dealers for the post of Solicitor 
General, but there is no sign that Pres. 
ident Roosevelt will make the ap 
pointment. 


x kk 


United States would like to see Mex 
ico use some of the dollar exchang 
obtained from RFC metal purchas 
for payment on oil properties take 
from U.S. companies. Question of U, 
buying Mexican oil surplus await 
settlement of oil property dispute. 


x kk 


Interior Secretary Ickes is almost cor 
vinced that the only way to induc? 
automobile users to save gasoline is te 
force them to do so with ration cards. 


* 2 2 


A growing sentiment in Congress fs 
vors a commission to adininister price 
control, with an executive officer ap- 
plying the policies determined by the 
commission. 


xk 


Press correspondents in Washington 
thought they could detect the Presi- 
dent’s own handiwork in the cryptic 
news bulletins received from the Pre 
idential yacht, Potomac. They } 
lieved the President was enjoying th 
fact that he had the whole country 
guessing as to whether he really wa 
taking part in a meeting with Prim 
Minister Churchill. 


= & 


Fatal accidents costing the lives @ 
young Army aviators are causing p+}, 
rents to question whether the Army 
air training program is efficien 
handled. Army leaders say that a cet 
tain number of such accidents is ing 

evitable in spite of the greatest pr ; 
tions, and that they are surprised th 
number is not greater in view of th 
rapid expansion of the program. 
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